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CHAPTER I. “2° 
MARIGOLD HOUSE. 


“Here we are at last, Ally. This is 
Notting-hill, and Marigold House must be 
near —” | 

“Oh! papa, I wish we had not come so 
quickly.” 

Captain Graydon bent over his little 
daughter’s troubled face and kissed it 
tenderly. . 

“My darling,” he said, “ be brave, and 
let me tell mamma. how well her Ally has 
behaved. Be brave for her sake.” 

“T will try, indeed I will try,” answered 
Ally, faltcringly. | 

In another moment the captain stopped 
at an imposing looking door, bearing the 
inscription on a brass plate—“ Marigold 
House. Collegiate School for young ladies.” 
and finally Ally and her father were 
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ushered into the presence of Mrs. Windsor, 
the lady-principal of the establishment. 
She was a tall fine-looking woman, with a 
clever face, which would have awed poor 
Ally, had it not been for the kind smile 
with which she greeted them. 

“Mrs. Windsor,” said Captain Graydon, 
when the first words were over, “ Ally has 
promised todo her utmost to improve her- 
self during my absence. If she tries, you 
will help her, will you not?” ; 

“Oh! yes,” said the lady, earnestly, 
‘but I am sorry to hear you speak of 
absence.”” 

Ally’s cheek grew pale, and Captain 
Graydon answered sorrowfully, “my regi- 
ment is ordered for the Crimea, and I sail 
next week in the Silver Arrow. I trust, 
with God’s blessing, to return to England 
before many years, and hope to find my 
Ally improved.” 

“Oh! papa, papa,” exclaimed Ally, in 
passionate grief, “I will do all 1 can to 
please you, but must you go—Oh! must 
you gor” 

“ Ally,”’ said her father, in grave sadness, 
“listen tome. You are a little girl, and 
obey your parents because you know that 
it 1s your duty so to do, and that if you did 
not, you could neither hope for their bless- 
ing, or for God’s. I am aman, but I must 
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also do my duty, or I could not be happy in 
this world or in the next. Ally, my duty is 
now to serve my country and my Queen.” 
“But they do not know how we want 
you,—mamma, and little Rose, and I.” 

Mrs. Windsor turned aside to hide a tear, 
and Captain Graydon’s voice trembled as he 
_ continued. 

‘‘ Dear, remember the hundreds of soldiers 

who have gone before me. Do not their 
wives and little ones want them also. Ally 
wept no more, but nestling close to her 
father fixed her eyes on that manly and 
beloved face which to-morrow she should 
not see. To-morrow! How many to- 
morrows must pass before she should see 
him again! She did not hear the con- 
versation carried on between him and Mrs. 
Windsor; her thoughts were all of the 
parting. Many years—he said, he hoped 
to be back before many years—she won- 
dered how many it would be, and oh! 
how good and clever she would try to be. 
But it seemed so long to wait—so very 
long. Presently Captain Graydon rose. 
. © Ally,” he said, “my darling, darling 
child, I must leave you now. Try to be 
good and happy for my sake—for mamma’s 
sake; and pray that God may bring me 
back to you in safety.” 

He folded her in his arms, kissed her 
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again and again, and added, “ God bless 
you. God guide you and keep you, my 
little one. Good-bye, good-bye.” 

And then, without looking back, he left 
the room. Poor Ally! For a long time 
she sat weeping where he had left her; she 
tried to be calm, but the hot tears would 
come at every fresh remembrance of her 
father’s love and kindness. How lonely 
she felt in that large room ; she could hear 
the sound of passing feet in the street out- 
side, but the house was very, very quiet ; 
_ and as the dim light of the winter afternoon 
faded from the window, a sense of dreary 
solitude fell over her. Where were her 
school-fellows? Where was Mrs. Windsor ? 
Was she quite forgotten? As this. thought 
crossed her mind, the door opened softly : 

“My dear,” said a firm but kind voice, 
“you must not cry anymore. I have left 
you alone hitherto, because I felt that your 
grief was natural, and must have its course. 
But grief is uscless, and must not be too 
much indulged in——” 

Just then there came the sound of an 
opening door in the corridor, from which the 
buzz of thirty merry voices issued cheerfully. 

“Ah! school is over. Come, then, my 
dear, with me, and after having shown you 
your little bed-room, I will introduce you 
to your companions.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SPANISH MERCHAQT. 


Tuirty girls of various sizes and ages were 
gathered round the school-room fire, as Mrs. 
Windsor and Ally entered. Some were 
talking, some reading, some playing, and 
some working sedately beside the threc 
governesses. But all rose to grect the little 
new-comer, and cager eyes were turned - 
upon her. Poor little Ally had never becn 
to school before, and the scrutiny somewhat 
disconcerted her. It seemed unkind of them, 
she thought, to stare at her so inquisitively, 
when she was a stranger, and in sorrow. 
But Ally forgot that curiosity ariscs as often 
from thoughtlessness as from ill-nature ; and, 
indeed, there was not one girl in the school 
who did not feel kindly disposed towards 
the little, gentle girl. This kind feeling 
they began to show at once. [ive or six 
clustered round her, and commenced repcat- 
ing the history of school duties and school 
rules, the names of all the pupils and go- 
vernesses ; and they talked so fast and so 
loud that poor Ally’s headsoon ached. By- 
and-bye tea was brought on. This meal 
over and the table cleared, books were 
brought out, and there was a general silence. 
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One of the governesses beckoned Ally to 
her side. 

“My child,” she said kindly, and with a 
foreign accent, “you will not learn lessons 
to-day. Come, and sit by me till the study- 
hour is over. Wind this silk for me —will 
you ?”’ : 

Ally took the silk-with a pleased smile, 
and looked up at the speaker’s face. She 
was very thin and pale, and was dressed in a 
black silk gown, very neat, but mended in 
places. There was a look about her which 
went to Ally’s heart—a look of suffering, 
of suffering patiently endured, and of such 
gentleness, that she thought no one could 
help loving her. She looked to be nearly 
thirty now, but must have been pretty in 
her girlhood, with such soft dark eyes, and 
so sweet a smile. But how dreadfully pale 
and wan she was. Ally ventured to say : 

“ Are you ill, ma’am ?” 

“No, my dear, not ill exactly, and yet I 
am never well. Can you understand. I 
never expect to get well any more.” 

Ally looked up in mute sorrow. 

“But never mind, my child; don’t be 
unhappy about me. Come, I will talk to 
you of something more cheerful. Do you 
live in the town or country ?” 

‘In the country.” 

“Happy child. How beautiful the coun- 
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try is! The blue sky, and the blithesome 
birds, and the sweet smelling fields és 

“You love the country, ma’am.” 

“ Call me Mademoiselle, my dear ; Made- 
moiselle Florine, for I am French, and I 
like to be called as I am called in France. 
I like the country !”” Mademoiselle elasped 
her hands together, and added:— 

“When I was a child I lived amongst 
fields and vineyards. Oh, if I could but see 
them again !” 

“And you would like Kent, Mademoi- 
selle,” Ally said, “ because the hop-gardens 
are a little like the vineyards, papa says.” 

Mademoiselle bent over Ally and kissed 
her. 

“1 feel. my heart drawn to you,” she 
said, ‘‘ because you come from the hop-gar- 
dens. I have seen them once. I was go- 
verness in a family living in Kent some 
years ago, for a little while—only for a little 
while, for they were ruined, and could 
not afford to keep mc; but for that little 
while I was so happy. We used to go into 
the hop-gardens, at hop-picking time, and 
it reminded me of the vintage in Bur- 
gund $4 | 

She wiped a tear from her eye, and then, 
shrugging her shoulders, added in a voice of 
forced cheerfulness :— 

“« But I shall never see Kent again, and I 
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shall never see Burgundy again, and so I 
won’t think of them.” 

Study hour was soon over, and a tall girl 
came up to Ally and seized her hand. 

“Come, Miss Alice Graydon,” she said, 
in rather an imperative voice, “if you and 
Mademoiselle have done preaching, we want 
you. I’m sure you must be glad to be 
released.” 

“Not at all,” said Ally. ‘I like Made- 
moiselle very much. She is so kind.” 

“Qh, she is all very well in her place, and 
I don’t dislike her ; but she is so melancholy, 
and is always talking about France.” 

“ But that is natural, as it is her home.” 

“Tt may be natural, still it’s tiresome. 
But now we are going to play the Spanish 
Merchant, so sit down and have your wits 
about you.” 

‘*T don’t know the game. I never heard 
of it.” 

“* Well, I’ll initiate you alittle bit. One 
of us thinks of a story, which we are all 
supposed to know, or a fact in history, or 
something of the sort, and the fun consists 
in the others’ guessing it. But you will see 
how the game goes. I cannot explain things 
in what Mrs. Windsor calls a clear, logical 
and concise manner.’ 

«Who is to be Spanish Merchant ?”’ cried 
one voice. 
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“ Oh, Mary Carter, Mary Carter,” echoed 
two or three. 

So Mary Carter, Ally’s tall friend, gat 
down, and after two or three minutes reflec- 
tion, said in a clear voice, which could be 
heard through the circle around her :— 

“Pm a Spanish Merchant, and I’ve got a 
king to sell !” 

“A king!” said one girl. ‘Oh, Mary, 
we shall never guess it. There are kings in 
so many stories !”’ 

‘Never mind. Don’t interrupt the game. 
Now, Louie, it is your turn.” 

And now, so as to give my young readers 
a good idea of this very pleasant game, I 
will not relate the numerous interruptions 
which did occur, but will narrate the progress 
of it. 

Louie.— 1s it fact or fiction ?7 

Mary.—* Fact.” 

Jane. (Thinking of the story of King 
Alfred and the cakes)—“ I’m a Spanish 
Merchant, and I’ve got an old woman to 
sell.” 

Mary.—“T won’t buy your old woman.’ 

- Tucy.—“ Vm a Spanish Merchant, ma 
I’ve got a castle to sell.” 

Lucy was thinking of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, who was shot at the siege of the Castle 
of Chalus. 

Mary.—‘1 won’t buy your castle,” 
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Fanny.—*1’m a Spanish Merchant, and 
I’ve the Holy Land to sell.”’ 

Mary.—* Tl buy your Holy Land.” - 
| Lizzie—“* Vm a Spanish Merchant, and 
I’ve got an arm to sell.” 

Mary.—“ V'll buy your arm.” 

Jane. (Triumphantly).—“ Then I know. 
Its the story of King Edward and Queen 
Eleanor, that we were reatling the other day. 
His arm was wounded with a poisoned dagger, 
and Eleanor saved his life by sucking the 
poison from the wound. But, Mary, you 
began the story wrong. He was not king 
then, but prince.’ 

“Nosuch thing,” said Mary, positively. 
‘*T am quite certain he was king. 

Jane said nothing, but fetched Mrs. 
Markham’s history of England, and read the 
following :— 

“On the 4th of May, 1270, Prince Edward 
embarked at Portsmouth for the Holy Land, 
meaning to join the King of France (who had 
set out on a crusade, the seventh and last) at ~ 
Tunis; but on his arrival there, he found 
that Louis, who has deservedly acquired the 
name of saint, had died of the plague. On 
his death, the French troops returned to 
Europe ; but Edward resolved still to pursue 
the enterprise with his own littlearmy. -He 
conducted it with great skill and valour ; and 
the Saracens, who found him a very powerful 
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enemy, employed an assassin to murder him. 
Edward wrenched the dagger from the man’s 
hand and killed him in the attempt, not how- 
ever before he had himself been wounded in 
the arm with the poisoned weapon. The 
wound, we are told, might have been fatal, 
had not his affectionate wife Eleanor, who 
accompanied him to Palestine, prevented the 
effect of the poison by sucking the wound.” 

‘‘ Are you convinced now?” asked Jane 
exultingly. 

Mary bit her lip. 

“You need not be so pleased about it, 
Jane. Every body makes mistakes some- 
times.” 

‘¢ Yes,”’? said Mrs. Windsor, who had been 
quietly listening all the time, “yes, Mary, 
but we should never be positive about any 
thing which depends on memory, for the 
best of memories fail. And you, Jane, 
should not be too glad to find another at 
fault. Recollect that you are hable to the 
same mistakes. My children, both morally 
and intellectually speaking, ‘ Charity covereth 
a multitude of sins.’ ”’ 

It was not till the evening was over, and 
she was alone in her little bed, that Ally’s 
thoughts were free to wander to the dear, 
dear home in Kent. She pictured to herself 
her father’s arrival from London, and her 
mamma’s eager questions about her. And little 
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Rose, too, would be sitting up to hear how 
Ally had been left at Notting-hill ; and then 
she fancied she would cry herself to'sleep at | 
seeing Ally’s empty bed. At this thought 
Ally’s tears fell too. But she tried to stop 
them, and recalled her father’s words over 
and over again. ‘Try to be good and happy 
for my sake, for mamma’s sake, and pray 
that God may protect me and bring me back 
to you.” Earnestly and with true faith had 
she said her prayers that. night, and she did 
not doubt that God heard them. And He 
did hear them, and His angels watched over 
Ally’s peaceful mee 


CHAPTER ITI. 


ALLY’S NEW FRIEND. 


Maricoip House was a strange contrast to 
Ally’s quiet home in Kent. - There her days 
had been peacefully spent, and each one had 
been alike. Quiet morning lessons with 
her mother ; games at hide-and-seek in the 
shrubbery with her father and little Rose ; 
pic-nics to the beautiful sea-side in the 
summer, and delightful holidays in the hop- 
gardens at autumn. Thus had passed the 
first twelve years of Ally’s life. But now 
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every thing was changed. All was bustle, 
excitement, variety. She was too busy 
through the day to think of her sorrow even, 
but in the twilight hour, when all the pupils 
gathered round the fire, she grew sad 
and tearful at the thoughts of the Silver 
Arrow. 

There was one pale dark girl in the school 
who seemed to keep herself aloof from all 
her companions. Ally tried to make friends 
with her, but to no purpose; she turned 
coldly away, and would pore for hours over 
her books without speaking a word. She 
was just fourteen, and the cleverest girl in 
the school; there was not one who could 
learn so quickly and so easily; not one who 
overcame the difficulty of a subject with such 
ease. Yet she never appeared to pride herself 
upon her talents, and had her disposition 
been more sociable, she would have had many 
friends. 

‘‘Why is she so thoughtful and so stu- 

dious ?”’ asked Ally of Mary Carter. 
- Georgie Stewart ? Oh, there’s no under- 
standing her! I believe she is poor, and 
will have to be a governess. But we should 
like her very well if she were not so icy.” 

“‘ She is poor.” 

“ Yes, dreadfully, I suspect, and is an 
orphan. Poor thing, I do pity her really. 
It’s shocking to be poor.” 

B 2 
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“‘Tt’s worse to be an orphan,” Ally said 
sadly. 

“ Well, I suppose it is. Both are bad.” 

At last the day came on which the Silver 
Arrow sailed. Poor little Ally had hard work 
to go through her tasks that day. When she 
tried to eat, the food seemed choking her. 
Her lessons and exercises were sadly at fault, 
but Mrs. Windsor guessed the reason why, 
and made no reproof. How thankful Ally 
felt! The day passed slowly and sadly, and 
night closed in dismal, and dark, and wet. 
Ally could not jom the happy circle round 
the fire-side, but ran up-stairs, and looked 
out of her bed-room window. She could 
see the dim outline of the houses and 
churches of London, and it was a com- 
fort to her to think that he was was not 
far yet. Perhaps he was thinking even now 
of his little Ally. Her brave, brave father ! 
How grateful England ought to be for such 
brave soldiers! She could not stay her tears 
now, and they fell thick and fast. All at 
once she heard the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and Georgie Stewart entered. 

** Alice, tea is ready. I have come to 
call you. Child, what are you crying for? 
What’s the use of crying? I might cry all 
day long, but what use? Will it bring 
back those who are dead, or those who are 
away ?” 
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“TI cannot help it,” Ally sobbed pite- 
ously. “‘ Papa, papa, oh when shall I see him 
again ?7? 

“‘T can never, never see mine again in this 
world. See, my troubles are greater than 
your’s,—yet I do not complair.” 

‘* Poor Georgie, poor Georgie.” 

The child looked up pityingly into the 
orphan’s face. Georgie was touched. 

«You are sorry for me?” 

The warm-hearted little girl flung her 
arms around her school-fellow’s neck, and 
kissed her in reply. 

“And I am sorry for you,’ Georgie 
continued, in a soft, sad voice, “ but little 
Ally, you should not cry for your father. 
You should think how good and noble it is 
for him to go to fight for his country. I have 
only one friend in the world, Ally, think of 
that, only one friend in the world, and I 
thank God every day that he is a soldier.” 

« And he is—” 

‘‘He is my brother,’? Georgie answered 
with a trembling in her voice, “my only 
friend and protector. Oh, Ally it is a 
dreadful thing to have one’s only friend 
away, so faraway!” 

‘Ts he so far then? ”’ Ally asked timidly. 

‘He is in the Crimea; and war makes 
distance longer.” 

Ally sat in silence for some minutes, 
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whilst large tears rolled down her cheeks ; 
then she todk hold of Georgie’s hand and 
said earnestly :— 

“‘ Georgie, we ought to be friends. For 
the sake of your brother and of my papa we 
ought to be friends, oughtn’t we, dear? ” 

The heart of the orphan gave way. She 
burst into tears and kissed Ally again and 


eet I will always love you, Ally, and I will 
tell my brother that I have at last found a 
friend, and that she is a soldier’s daughter. 
Oh, Ally, I am so glad I have found you. It 
is miserable to be quite alone amongst so 
many.” 

“ But,”’ Ally urged gently, “I think some 
of the girls would have been very pleased to 
have made friends with you, if you had let 
- them.” 

“I don’t know; I never fancied they 
liked me. I have thought sometimes that 
because I am poor and shall be a governess, 
they have looked down on me.” 

“Oh Georgie, I cannot think that. It 
is no disgrace to be poor.” 

‘IT am not ashamed of poverty. I cannot 
help it; and poor people can be as good and 
as happy as rich ones. I have always been 
poor, and have always been happy till—” 

The voice faltered, but after a minute, she 
continued :— 
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«Till the year when mamma died. She 
had only an annuity to live upon, and when 
she died, there was nothing for Charley and 
me but a little money which is now being 
spent on my education. He wants to work 
hard and get to be a captain ; then he thinks 
he should have money enough to support me 
asalady. But I wish to work hard myself 
and earn money, so as not to be a burden on 
him. Poor Charley ; how good and kind he 
is !—and so brave! Ally, I believe he will 
be a great man, one day.” 

Then they were called to tea, and hand in 
hand they descended to the school-room. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MARY AND GEORGIE. 


Arter the first strangeness of her new life 
wore off, Ally was very happy. She found, 
what all must find at school, many vexations 
to encounter, many difficulties to overcome, 
many grievances to bear with; but by 
trying to keep in good humour with every- 
thing and everybody, she discovered that the 
vexations, and difficulties, and grievances 
considerably lessened. It is astonishing 
how much happier we are, if we cultivate a 
contented and cheerful disposition. When 
the sun is hidden behind a cloud, how 
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different the earth looks! The flowers are 
not so bright, the grass not so green; every 
object appears dull and gloomy. So it is 
with a good temper. Like the sun, it 
brightens everything around, and not only 
makes us happy, if we possess it, but also 
those who are with us. This, Ally’s mother 
had tried to teach her from earliest child- 
hood, and the lessons were not forgotten. 
She was not a clever child. There were 
many girls in the school who could learn 
faster and remember better than she could, 
but by extra diligence she endeavoured to 
make up for want of ability, and never went 
out into the play-ground till all her lessons 
were thoroughly prepared. Many of the 
girls, too, were much forwarder than she was, — 
and laughed at her for what they called her 
ignorance, but as she never took offence at 
their raillery, they soon grew tired of it. 
And indeed we seldom get laughed at for 
our ignorance, if we do not attempt to 
conceal it. 

Georgie’s example was a constant stimulus 
to little Ally. How patient she was; how 
patient and persevering and energetic | 

“ Really, Georgie,” said Mary Carter one 
day, “I do pity you.” 

“Why do you pity me? ” 

“I should be miserable to go on from day 
today as youdo. Read, read, read—practice, 
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practice, practice—from morning to night. 
You never amuse yourself.” 

*“T do very often, Mary.” 

“You never have a good game at hide 
and seek; you never join us when we act 
charades in play-hours ; you never dance at 
evening.” 

“But I do amuse myself,’ Georgie 
answered, with a quiet smile.”” I have been 
amusing myself since class-time.” 

“Ah, in reading some dry book, I 
daresay.” 

Georgie held up a book for Mary to read 
the title. 

** Lives of the Queens of England. Well it 
must be dry stuff. What is it all about?” 

“Tt is far from dry, Mary. Only fancy 
how interesting to know how queens and 
ladies lived hundreds of years ago! ‘To 
know what they did all day, and what they 
had for dmner and how they dressed—oh 
Mary, such books are more interesting than 
stories | ”’ 

Mary shook her head doubtfully but still 
kept turning over the leaves of the book. 

“Will you read it? ”’ asked Georgie. 

“If you will come and help us with 
charades, I will.” 

‘Then it is settled,” Georgie answered, 
with a bright smile. “I am afraid I have 
been somewhat selfish.” 
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“Well, we certainly should like you 
better if you were a little more sociable.” 
Mary said, in her plain, blunt way, “ all the 
girls say so.” 

And Georgie reflected that she had been 
selfish. She remembered many occasions 
on which she had refused invitations to join 
her companions in their amusements, and 
she remembered them with pain. But it 
was not too late to amend. 

‘“< You certainly have not had much cause 
to like me,” she said to Mary, in a grieved 
voice, “ but it is never too late to mend. I 
will try and be more pleasant.” 

And after that, she made a point of giving 
up a part of that time which had been for- 
merly spent over her favourite books, to the 
society and amusement of others. There is 
no.need to ask whether she was the happier 
for it. 


CHAPTER V. 
MADEMOISELLE FLORINE. 


MaDEMOISELLE Florine, are you better this 
morning ? ” 

Ally never forgot to ask this question, and 
always received the same reply; namely, a 
sad shake of the head and a grateful kiss. 
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Everybody said that Ally was Mademoiselle’s 
favourite ; she was equally kind to all the 
pupils, and equally patient with them ; but 
it was Ally whom she asked to fetch her 
footstool, or to put away her books. By 
and bye “Ally grew to be quite a little hand- 
maid to the poor French governess; she 
waited on her, worked for her, and in fact did 
those hundred and one little services which 
can be performed by one pair of small 
hands and feet for an invalid. And poor 
Mademoiselle was so grateful ! 

‘My child,” she would say, “as long as 
you live, God’s angels will bless you, for 
your kindness to poor Mademoiselle Flo- 
rine.’ 

Very often the half-holidays were spent by 
Georgie and Ally in work and quiet conver- 
sation with the invalid. At such times she 
would talk to them of her childhood, and of 
her happy childhood’s home in Burgundy ; 
she would tell them of the pleasant vintage 
time in the autumn, and how she spent her 
joyous holidays in the vintage grounds, 
eating the purple grapes, and watching the 
vintagers. 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” Georgie once asked her 
seriously, “‘do you really think childhood is 
the happiest time of life ?”’ 

“IT cannot say, my dear; I was very 


happy.” 
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“« And had you no sisters?” Ally ventured 
to ask. 

“Yes, I had one sister, little Adéle; oh, 
how we all adored her! She was so fair, and 
pretty, and delicate. Poor little sister Adéle. 
She was about your age, Ally; just your age 
and size when she died.” 

Both the children were silent, and Made- 
moiselle added :— 

“Ally, my child, fetch my desk, and I 
will show you a souvenier of my little sister 
Adele.” 
~ Ally took down the desk, and Mademoi- 
selle drew forth a little locket, containing a 
curl of bright golden hair. 

“ How beautiful !’’ both Georgie and Ally 
exclaimed in a breath. 

Mademoiselle Florine kissed the locket 
reverently, and replaced it in the desk. 

“And how sad for her to die so young,” 
Georgie said. 

“Sad! Happy, you should say, my dear. 
Her life had been innocent and peaceful, and 
her soul is in heaven. She was spared much 
suffering and much sin.” 

“‘T should like to be so good,” Ally said, 
‘and then I should not be afraid to die.” 

““My dear, no one should be afraid to 
die; as long as we try todo our duty and 
serve God, we never need fear anything, not 
even death.” 
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“But sometimes it is so difficult to do 
one’s duty,”’ Georgie said. 

“There 1s always One who is ready to 
help us,’”’? Mademoiselle Florine answered. 
““T have had a great many troubles and diffi- 
culties, but I have always been able to bear 
them, through His aid.” 

‘“¢ And did you pray to Him when you were 
a little child like me?” Ally asked. 

Mademoiselle Florine sighed deeply. 

*‘ Alas, my child, I was not taught to pray 
then. I never knew what it was to have 
God’s comfort till I was twenty.” 

_“ How thankful we ought to be who have 
had parents to teach us our duty !”? Georgie 
said to Ally, with tearful eyes; for she thought 
of the fond mother she had lost. 

,_ Ally’s eyes moistened too, for the two had 
-. had the blessing of an early bringing to God. 

Meanwhile, March came. Cold and bitter 
winds blew from the east, and howled at 
night round Marigold House; but news had 
arrived that the Silver Arrow was in harbour, 
and Ally’s heart was glad. Soon she received 
a long, long letter from her father. How 
that precious letter was treasured, and read, 
and re-read every day, Captain Graydon 
wrote that he was well, and commanding his 
men at S The cold, he said, was in- 
tense, and the officers and men suffered much 
from want of proper food and clothing; but 
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he trusted, he said, things would be better 
soon; and he wrote in good spirits. He 
hoped that Ally was trying her utmost to get 
on in her studies; but, above all things, he 
hoped that she made herself amiable and 
agreeable to her school-fellows. The con- 
cluding lines of the letter ran in Ally’s 
thoughts for a long while. ‘‘ Remember, my 
dear little one,” he said, “ that your mamma 
and I look to you as one of the chief com- 
- forts of our life; and think, how delightful 
it is to give so much happiness as you will 
give us, if you try to improve yourself in 
every way, and grow each year wiser and 
better. And never forget that God hears 
the prayers of every little child.” 

I will try to grow each year wiser and 
better, Ally said to herself, and then when 
papa comes back, oh, how happy, how happy 
we shall be! 

Her mamma wrote kind letters also every 
week, and these’ Ally never forgot to answer. 
The first thing she did on a Saturday after- 
noon was to open her little desk and write— 
a long, long letter home ; she told her mother 
everything, not concealing her faults, short- . 
comings, and omissions; and these were the 
letters Mrs. Graydon loved best. From Ally’s 
earliest years she had never concealed any- 
thing from her parents, nor did she- now ; 
and she was much happier for it. Secrets 
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always bring discomfort, however . trifling 
theymay be, and my young readers would 
do well to avoid them. Ally also kept a 
jiarys, she thought it would be so delightful 
to read to her mamma and little Rose, in 
the summer holidays, an account of her days 
and weeks. It was not scribbled down hastily 
and untidily, but in a neat and careful man- 
ner, as she knew how much her mother liked 
neatness. A few pages of little Ally’ s diary 
we give in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V1. 
ALLY’S DIARY. 


15th March. Poor Mademoiselle Florine 
grows thinner every day. These cold east 
winds have made her cough worse, and the 
girls say she is In consumption; oh, I do 
hope she will get well! But every one seems 
to think she cannot. She is not well enough 
to hear her classes now, and we have a. 
French master instead, but he is not nearly so 
kind to us as Mademoiselle Florine, nor half 
so patient when we make mistakes. Louie 
Horn was crying foran houryesterday, because 
she was so naughty at the last French lesson 
with her; but Georgie comforted her by 
telling her she could show her sorrow by 
waiting on Mademoiselle now in her illness. 
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And we all try to do what we can for her, 


we love her so much. To-day I received a 
letter from mamma. Rose has begun learn- 
ing to write, and wants to write a long’ letter 
to papa. 

17th.— Mary Carter and I had a quarrel. 
I am afraid I showed bad temper, but I am 
very sorry, and will try not to be so hasty 
again. She had taken one of my books to 
read—one of my best, prettiest books, papa’s 
last .birth-day present to me—and had left 
it all might in the verandah. In the night 
it snowed fast, and when I went to look for 
it, I found my dear, beautiful ‘‘ Evenings at 
Home” all wet, and shrivelled, and spoilt. 
I was so angry! and I went straight to 
Mary and told her she had no business to 
take my books without leave, and that I 
would never lend her any again; but I was 
so sorry afterwards for my unkind words. 
I will try never to speak when I feel angry 
again. All the pleasure in reading my 
“Evenings at Home” is gone now; not 
that I mind about the cover being spoilt, 
but I think of my ill-temper, and how sorry 
papa would be if he knew it. 

18¢h.—Just as I had finished dressing this 
morning, I heard a girl in the streets crying, 
“ Violets, fresh violets, threepence a bunch !”” 
The thought struck me directly how pleased 
poor Mademoiselle Florine would be with 
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some pretty, sweet-smelling violets (she is 
so fond of flowers), and I ran down stairs as 
-fast as I could to ask Mrs. Windsor’s per- 
missién to buy some. But just as I had got 
to her door, I remembered that I had spent 
my last penny in sweetmeats and jumbles 
the last half-holiday. Oh, I could have 
cried almost! But it cannot be helped 
now. I will, however, not waste money in 
such selfish and babyish ways again, but will 
spend my next week’s allowance in flowers 
for dear Mademoiselle. 

Mary and I are good friends again. She 
wanted to give me a new “ Evenings at 
Home,” but I would not let her. This old 
one will always be a warning to me against 
getting out of temper. 

20th.— Hip, hip, hip, hurra! Georgie’s 
brother is made a heutenant. We have all 
had a half-holiday in honour of the event. 
After dinner, Mrs. Windsor took Georgie 
out and bought a large quantity of cakes, 
oranges, and apples, for our supper in the 
evening, and she also gave her a bottle of 
wine. I helped Georgie to set out the table, 
and she sat at the head as it was her featival. 
She invited Mrs. Windsor and the govern- 
esses, Mademoiselle Florine, Mademoiselle 
Scholt, and Miss Wilkinson, and they all 
came, ‘and enjoyed it very much. We all 
drank Charley’s health, and Georgie’s, and 
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papa’s. Before supper we danced and had 
some charades. 

Oh, what a happy day we shall have at 
Norhurst when papa comes home ! 

21st.—Mrs. Windsor has bought a great 
quantity of calico, and we are all making it 
up into shirts to send out to the poor sol- 
diers in the Crimea. Georgie and I work at 
them all play-time, and to-day Louie Horn 
and Mary Carter came and helped us. The 
girls are also saving up their pocket-money 
to buy some Bibles and other books to send 
out with the shirts and flannels. When I 
have bought Mademoiselle the violets, I will 
save mine too. It will be such a little, 
trifling sum; but papa has often told me, a 
penny, with God’s blessing, may do a pound’s 
worth of good. 

22nd.—To-day is Saturday, and I took 
my week’s allowance. By good luck, it 
happened that a flower-woman passed just 
as we came in from our walk. I bought a 
beautiful bunch of violets, and took them 
up to Mademoiselle Florine. She was alone 
in her bedroom, and was looking at little 
Adéle’s lock of golden hair. I placed the 
flowers on her lap, and told her how I had 
wished to give them to her before, and why 
I could not. Her face quite brightened as 
she took hold of them. 

“‘ They are like a voice from the country,” 
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she said, smiling sadly. ‘I am so grateful 
- to you, darling; I have always been fond of 
flowers, and especially since I have been ill. 
Kiss me, little sister.” 

She embraced me, and added,— 

“You have taken the place of my lost 
angel, Adéle, and you do not mind bcing 
called my little sister—do you ?”’ 

“Oh, no—no !” I answered, half crying, 
for it made me so melancholy to hear Made- 
-moiselle talk in that half-sad, half-tender 
way. 

“And you will always remember poor 
Florine. When you are grown to be a 
woman, and have left school, you will think 
sometimes of the poor French governess at 
Notting-hill? I do not wish to be forgotten — 
when I am dead.” 

“Oh, dear, dear Mademoise-_e, yéu will 
not die yet, you will get better,” I said, 
hiding my face on her bosom, and crying 
bitterly. 

She placed her arms around me, and, 
stroking my hair very tenderly, said, in a 
sweet and trembling voice : 

** But I shall go to little Adéle, dear, and 
to my father and mother and friends. To 
me it 1s going home.” 

23rd.— We take turns to stay with Made- 
moiselle on Sunday morning. I staid to-day, 
and I read to her from the Bible and Prayer- 
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Book. I also repeated to her the little poem 
papa is so fond of, called— 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 


There is a Reaper whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


“Shall I have nought that is fair?” saith he ; 
“Have nought but the bearded grain ? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again.” 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He lissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 


“ My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,” 
The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

** Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where He was once a child 


‘They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care ; 

And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.’’ 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did lovey 

She knew she should find them all again, 
In the fields of light above. 


Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day; 

*Twas an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away. 
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Poor Mademoiselle! I almost wished I had 
not repeated the poem to her; it made her 
weep so, yet she said it comforted her. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HOW TO BE LOVED. 


‘“ Reatiy, Georgie, how can you wear that 
shabby bonnet any longer?” said Lucy 
Clarke, the richest girl in the school, to 
Georgie one day, as the girls were preparing 
for their customary walk 

‘© Tt doesn’t much matter what one wears 
as long as one is neat,” Georgie said, com- 
posedly. 

Lucy Clarke laughed contemptuously, and 
exclaimed— 

“Well, I’m not going to walk beside you, 
that’s one comfort.” 

Georgie’s cheeks flushed. 

“T am ashamed of you, Lucy. It is no 
credit to you that you are rich, and neither 
is it any disgrace to me that I am poor.” 

“No, that it 1s not,” joined in Mary 
Carter, vehemently, for she was very fond of 
Georgie now ; ‘and I would rather be you, 
Georgie, though you are poor, than Lucy 
with all her money. Besides, your papa 1s 
a tradesman, Lucy; I should’ not hke my 
papa to be a tradesman.” 
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It was now Lucy who was angry. 

‘Well, I would rather papa be a trades- 
man, and keep a carriage and a fine house, 
and give me plenty of money, than that he 
should be a poor gentleman. Poor, genteel 
people always get despised.” 

“Only by common-minded, vulgar peo- 
ple,’ Georgie said quietly. ‘“ My papa was 
a clergyman, and was poor; but because he 
was good, everybody loved him.” 

‘* And it is only vulgar people that think 
more of any one for being rich,” M 
added. ‘‘ Who loves you the better m the 
school just because you dress smarter than 
we do, and spend twice as much money ? 
Georgie looks as much of a lady in her old 
bonnet as you do in your smart velvet one, 
I’m sure.” 

Here Miss Wilkinson, the English go- 
verness, interposed,— 

““My dears,” she said, ‘these quarrel- 
some and personal remarks are very unbe- 
coming young ladies, and what is more, very 
unchristian lke. 

“ But, Miss Wilkinson, dear,’ exclaimed 
Mary, “is it right for Lucy to laugh at 
Georgie because she wears a shabby bonnet ? 
and she says that poor genteel people get 
despised ss 

“And Mary teazes me about papa being a 
‘tradesman. I don’t like it,” said Lucy, with 
pouting lips. 
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“And yet, Lucy, you taunted Georgie 
about her shabby bonnet. Oh, Lucy, Lucy! 
when will you remember to do as you would 
be done by? But Mary is also wrong. 
Remember, both of you for the future, that 
a tradesman can be a gentleman, and that a 
poor clergyman can he held in equal honour 
with a rich man; and never despise any one 
for the rank, or the profession, or the calling 
which God has given them.”’ 

After that Lucy was never heard to boast 
of her father’s riches. She saw that Georgie, 
plainly dressed as she was, commanded as 
much respect and affection as any girl in the 
school. Indeed there was hardly another 
girl so much respected; and Lucy, Lucy 
with all her silk dresses, velvet cloaks, and 
smart bonnets, almost envied her. 

‘* Miss Wilkinson,” she said one day dis- © 
contentedly, “‘ I don’t see why Georgie should 
be thought so much of in the school, just 
because she happens to be a little cleverer 
than we are; do you?” 

‘But I don’t think it is because she is 
merely cleverer,’ said Miss Wilkinson. 
“There is something which Georgie posses- 
ses, Lucy, that is better far than talent.” 

<¢ And what 1s that, Miss Wilkinson ?” 

*¢ A sweet disposition.” 

“But people did not make themselves. 
Some are born with a good temper.” 
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“ Ah, but I did not speak ofa good temper 
alone; you are nght in saying that some 
are born with-a naturally even temper ; and 
then it is not so much to their credit. But 
I do not think that Georgie’s temper is 
naturally good.” 

“Not good, and yet you said just now 
that she has a sweet disposition, Miss Wil- 
kinson.”’ 

‘“So she has, for she is sensible, and 
controls her temper. Have you not often 
observed that ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sometimes.’ 

‘«¢ And she always forgives injuries ?”” 

ce Yes.” 

«¢ And she is unselfish ?”” 

¢ Yes. 3) ; 

«* And, therefore, any girl'in the school 
~ can be like Georgie if she tries, or some- 
thing hke,—and as much beloved too.” 

Lucy thought deeply over these words. 
How delightful to be as amiable and as 
beloved as Georgie! She resolved to try 
to be less selfish, less ill-tempered, and less 
unforgiving in future. 

Meantime, Ally’s school life glided plea- 
santly on. Some times she received delightful 
letters from her father, and these always 
brightened her young heart for days after. He 
spoke cheerfully and lovingly of his return 
to Norhurst—dear Norhurst, where his life 
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had been so happy with his wife and little 
ones. He hoped, he said, that by that time, 
Ally would be able to play and sing to him, 
and she was also to be his little secretary. 
So Ally worked harder and harder. The 
wearisome scales and exercises did not seem 
quite so wearisome now. She gave still 
more pains to her diary, so as to improve 
her handwriting. Papa’s little secretary. 
Ah! if she could ever write well enough for 
that, she should indeed be proud. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


Sprine came. How lovely the Kensington 
Gardens were, with the magnificent trees 
bursting into leaf, and the early flowers 
smiling from the turf! How joyfully the 
birds sang in the budding branches! Even 
in London, spring showed its coming. There 
were flowers in the shop-windows, flowers in 
the streets, flowers in the squares. They 
made Ally think of the violet-bankg and 
green lands of Norhurst, where last year 
she had been with her papa and little Rose 
for long rambles; and they used to return 
with hands full of primroses, violets, and 
bright mosses, for mamma. The country was 
so fresh and lovely; itseemed a pity to be away 
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in London. Still it is only for a time, Ally 
thought, and I must try and learn as much as 
I can; then I shall leave school sooner, and 
always live in the happy, happy country. 

Poor Mademoiselle Florine thought also 
of her childhood’s home in Burgundy, for 
there especially had spring come in gladness 
and beauty. She was too weak to walk out 
even into the garden now, and so the pupils 
breught home from their half-holiday walks, 
large bunches of wild-flowers, to decorate 
her room, that thus she might feel that 
spring was come. 

But one day it was so warm and lovely, 
that the doctor said, if a nice hand-carriage 
were procured, Mademoiselle might go into 
the country, and oh how glad the girls 
were ! 

It was a bright, joyous afternoon. There 
was not a cloud in the sky, and -the little 
birds flew in and out the branches, as if at 
‘hide-and-seek. After having carefully wrapt 
up the invalid in shawls and cloaks, the 
parties set off, Georgie on one side of the 
carriage, Ally on the other. 

- What a contrast their glowing, healthful 
faces presented, to Mademoiselle’s worn and 
hollow cheeks! Still she looked better that 
afternoon, and as she got out more into the 
country, the fresh breezes seemed to blow 
colour to her lips. She talked cheerfully 
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too, even playfully, to the girls who kept 
throwing bunches of violets into her lap. 

“No, Mademoiselle must not have any 
_ more violets,” Ally said at last, “she has so 
many now ; see she’s quite covered.” 

“Pretty, pretty things,”? Mademoiselle 
Florine said, putting a bunch to her lips. 
« What a fair world we live in, Georgie ?” 

“We do indeed. I often think, Made- 
moiselle, that the sight of flowers, or of any 
thing beautiful, ought to make us better,” 
Georgie answered 

‘You are right, my child, and we are not 
half thankful for them. We should never 
see a pretty view, or a lovely flower, or a 
bright sunset, but we should thank God for 
so beautiful a world.” 

“T never thought of that before,” Ally 
said thoughtfully. ; 

“IT have sometimes,”’ Georgie said, “ per- 
haps it is because I have so seldom been in 
the country, but when I am there, I always 
feel how good God 1s.” 

“And won’t you live in the country 
when you are grown up ?” asked Ally. 

‘*T do not know, dear; if I am a governess 
I shall have to live where my employers live, 
but I shall try to get into the country.” 

‘How I wish you would live near me. 
And Kent is so pretty.” 

‘It would indeed be delightful.” 
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Georgie sighed, for she felt how uncertain 
it was where her home might be. As if 
divining her thous Mademoiselle Florine 
said : 

*“« Wherever you are, my children, you will 
remember me, will you not ?” 

“Oh yes, oh yes,”’ both the girls exclaimed 
at once. 

“And next year, when the violets come 
again, you will think of this day, and come 
here to gather flowers for my sake ?”’ 

All the girls now clustered around the 
hand-carriage, and Mademoiselle Florine 
continued : 

‘© My dear pupils, you have all been atten- 
tive to me in your classes, and you have been 
very, very kind to me during my illness. 


I thank you, and next year, when you come_ 


to this spot, remember how I loved you.” 

She paused a moment, and then added : 

* And above all things, remember what I 
am now going to say to you. Always be 
thankful to God for the blue sky, the birds, 
and the flowers, and try to be as innocent 
and as happy as the joyous Nature around 

ou.” 
J She said no more, and it was now time to 
return home. The girls all kissed her, and 
promised to remember her words. Ther 
in silence, and in subdued thought, th y 
walked slowly towards Notting-hill. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CHARLEY. 


‘©T wonDER who will get the wreath this 
half-year ?”? Mary Carter said, one day. 

‘J do not wonder at all,’? answered one 
of the elder girls, “I know very well who 
will get it.” 

Who ?” 

“Why Georgie Stewart, of course. I don’t 
care to try for it, for I feel certain it wou!d 
be of no use.” ‘ 

“Oh, I shall try, nevertheless,’ Mary 
answered. ‘Mrs. Windsor says, she does not 
give the wreath to the cleverest girl in the 
school, but to the one who perseveres most. 
I do not expect it, but it’s worth trying for ; 
and I hope to get a prize for something any 
how.” 

There were several prizes given at mid- 
summer in Marigold House, but the wreath 
was the great mark of honour, and was 
bestowed to the pupil who had made the 
most progress in her general studies. The 
wreath was, therefore, a well-earned, and a 
much vahied distinction. Most of the girls 
thought, that this half-year it would be 
awarded to Georgie; and, indeed, there was 
not one who seemed to try harder for it. 
But there was also a second prize, which was 
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scarcely less contended for. This was given 
to the one whose good conduct and amiability 
of disposition had been most shown, and 
consisted of some pretty present chosen by 
Mrs. Windsor. Of course, there were many 
surmisings during the half-year, as to what 
this conduct-prize was, and to whom it would 
fall, 

‘“‘ Dear Georgie,” said Ally to her friend, 
as they were preparing their lessons, “I do 
hope you will get the wreath.” 

Georgie’s dark eyes lighted up. 

« Ah, if I could; but, Ally I dare not 
hope for it.” | 

“T think you may hope for it; and how 
pleased Charley would be!” 

‘‘T have hoped for it, sometimes,” said 
Georgie, with her usual placid smile, “ and 
it is the thought of Charley that has given 
me courage. He would be so proud and 
pleased. Ally, listen to what he said in his 
last letter; you will not wonder then that I. 
am so anxious to please him.” 

Georgie brought out her letter, and read 
the following :— 

‘““T never lie down at night without think- 
ing of my little sister Georgie, and sending 
up a fervent prayer: for her happiness. I 
hope that we may, by heaven’s blessing, 
meet again before very long; but whatever 
happens, dear, we must be patient; and 
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remember, that everything is for the best. 
I feel so glad you are happy at school, and 
feel] assured that you try your utmost to 
improve your time; indeed, that thought is 
one of my greatest comforts, for I want my 
Georgie to grow up an intelligent and well- 
informed woman, that others may love her 
almost as much as I do. You will be glad 
to hear that we have received stores of food 
and clothing in the camp, and the men are 
much more comfortable im consequence. 
There have been a good many poor fellows 
ill of fever in the hospital. I went yester- 
day and read to one of them out of the 
little Bible, which was your last present to 
me. I told him that the book had been 
given to me by my sister in England, and 
how she and her school-fellows had been 
busy in making up clothes to send out here. 
You should have seen how the big tears ran 
down his weather-beaten cheeks.” 

“Oh, Ally,’ Georgie said, putting down 
the letter, “I wish I were a woman, and could 
go out to nurse those poor soldiers ! ”’ 

Ally was sitting at a low stool by Georgie’s 
feet, and she looked up into her animated 
eyes with admiration. 

“JT wish you were, Georgie ; ; though I 
should not like to lose you.’ 

« But only fancy, Ally, how noble for a 
woman to be of use in such times of trouble 
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and danger! I would rather be Florence 
Nightingale than the mightiest queen in 
the world.” 

“You may be of some use one day,” 
little Ally said hopefully, “ and I hope to 
be of use, too, to papa and mamma.’ 

“Mamma often told me that every one 
may do some good,” Georgie answered, “ and 
she used to say, that if we cannot do great 
services, we can do little ones.” 

“TI shall try to do so many little things 
for papa and mamma when [I leave school,” 
said Ally. 

“And I shall try to do so much for 
Charley.”’ 

But after saying this, Georgie sighed, for 
her future was not so bright as Ally’s. 


CHAPTER X. 
A PARTING GIFT. 


‘Ou, Georgie, this is delightful! How kind 
of mamma. How- happy we shall be,” 
exclaimed Ally one morning, as she rushed 
into her friend’s bed-room, with an open 
letter in her hand. 
Georgie opened her eyes in bewilderment. 
“ What is delightful? Why, Ally, you 
look radiant.”’ 
“It is so nice,” Ally continued, stopping 
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at intervals to take breath. ‘‘ Mamma has 

invited you to spend your summer holidays 

with me at Norhurst, and we are to go down 

together ; and only think, Georgie, it only 
wants a month to the time,” 

' Georgie looked quite overcome. 

“This is, indeed, kind of your mamma, 
Ally. I can hardly believe such good luck. 
And I am really, really to spend six whole 
wecks in the beautiful, beautiful country !” 

Her eyes filled with grateful tears. Ally 
kissed her rapturously. ‘It is good luck 
for me, Georgie, to have you with me all my 
holidays. Oh, we shall be so happy; and 
mamma says she shall take us down to the 
sea-side for a day or two. Won’t it be a 
treat? I love the sea, and there is so much 
to be scen on the shore, and on the rocks,— 
shells, sea-weed, zoophytes, fishes; indeed, I 
don’t remember half what we saw there last 
year. And you will like Norhurst, I know, 
Georgie.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Georgie, “ then 
I can draw a picture of it in my mind till I 
go. I feelsoimpatient to know your home.” 

“Its very pretty; at least, I think it is 
pretty,” Ally said reflectively. ‘ Fancy, 
Georgie, green fields, all hilly, and lanes 
where the trecs meet over-head, and high 
banks covered with ferns and heath. Then, 
an old church on a hill, and neat cottages 
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with gay gardens, clustered round it, and 
splendid mansions peeping from thick shrub- 
beries. And oh, such lovely walks! You go 
into shady winding lanes, with tall trees, 
almost hiding the sky, and see little streams 
running through the meadows, and every- ° 
thing is so cool, and quiet, and dusky, that 
you fancy it is twilight. Then all on a 
sudden, you come out upon a busy farm- 
yard, or a water-mill, and see distant hills 
before you, warm and bright with the sun- 
light. But, Georgie, I can’t describe things.”’ 

“You describe very well,” said Georgie, 
‘and now tell me about your own house.” 

“YT cannot describe that,’ Ally said, 
“except that it isa white house, and has a 
slated roof, and a garden sloping down to 
the back of a plantation, and a shrubbery in 
front.’’ 

Georgie smiled. 

“Well, Ally, I cannot say that I can 
imagine your home very well from such a 
description. But it’s all the better not to 
know what it is like on one account, for then 
I shall have the pleasure of surprise.” 

Blithely did Georgie and Ally begin their 
studies that day; but one thing threw a 
gloom over their spirits. Poor Mademoiselle 
Florine was worse ; indeed, she was so ill, 
' that none of the girls could see her. How- 
-ever, in the evening, they were allowed to 
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go in one at a time, to bid her good night. 
' Ally’s turn came last. 

“My little Ally,” said Mademoiselle, in a 
weak voice, “I do not wish you to go yet; 
sit on that stool at my feet, and let me look 
upon your fresh young face. It does me 
good.” | 

“T am so glad to stay with you, dear 
Mademoiselle,” exclaimed Ally affectionately, 
kissing the thin white hand that was placed 
caressingly around her. 

** Dear child, you have been such a com- 
fort to me. All my pupils have been very 
kind to me, very kind; but you are like a 
httle sister.” 

Ally’s tears fell fast, but she bent her 
head, fearing lest they "should be observed, 
and she did not wish to vex Mademoiselle. 
For some time they were both silent. At 
length the clock struck nine. 

“You must go now, for it is prayer time ; 
but before you go, I have a little present to 
give you,” said Mademoiselle; and she 
placed in Ally’s hand a tiny packet. 

Then she drew her to her bosom, and 
added in a-low voice: 

“Good night. Keep the little gift in 
remembrance of Mademoiselle Florine, and 
try to live always pure and blameless hke 
little Adeéle. =o night, and God bless 
you, dear.” 
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When Ally left the room, she undid the 
packet, and there she saw the treasured 
locket, containing Adéle’s golden hair. 

“Oh, how precious! how good of her; 
but I will not keep it. She must be so sorry 
to part with it—kind, kind Mademoiselle,” 
thought Ally to herself, and resolving to 
restore the gift on the morrow, she went 
to sleep, and dreamed all night of searching 
for Mademoiselle to restore the locket. But 
somehow she could never find her, and she 
was glad when she awoke. 

The sun was shining brightly in her litle 
room, and she sprang out of bed at once. 
Just then the hall clock struck half-past seven; 
Ally wondered that the elder girls were not at 
their pianos, for in summer-time they gene- 
rally began their practice at seven; could they 
have over-slept themselves as she had done ? 
then her thoughts roamed to her dream, and 
she resolved to take the locket to Made- 
moiselle Florine as soon as she was dressed. 
Having made a hasty toilet, she hastened 
towards the invalid’s room ; on the landing, 
however, she was met by Mrs. Windsor. 

“ Ally,” she said with a sorrowful face, 
“poor Mademoiselle Florine has left us.” 

Ally looked up in wondering silence. 

“Do you not understand, my child? She 
has left us, and can never come back again. 
She has gone to a better and a happier world.” 
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Then the sad truth dawned on Ally’s mind 
that her kind friend was dead, and covering 
her face with her hands she sobbed aloud. 

“We must not wish her back again,” 
Mrs. Windsor said gently. ‘She is in 
Heaven,—in that land where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest. Think of that, Ally.” 

‘© But oh, Mrs. Windsor, I shall never, 
mever see her again; dear, kind Made- 
moiselle,”’ and Ally wept as if her heart 
would break. 

“Never in this life, dear, but if you love 
God and seek Him, you will go to His 
kingdom when you die, where we trust that 
she is gone before.” 

. Mrs. Windsor kissed the little girl fondly, 
and continued :— 

“ Stillit is natural that you should grieve ; 
she was a kind friend to all my pupils, and 
loved them dearly. I sincerely believe that 
you all did your utmost to comfort her, 
and wait on her during her illness,—of your 
kindness and attention, she has often spoken, 
especially to me, therefore let it comfort 
you that you did your duty, and testified 

our love. And now, my child, go to your 
fireakfast, and try to fulfil your duties for 
my sake.” 

But Ally could not eat any breakfast that 
morning; and when it was over, she flew to 
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Georgie’s arms, and the two friends wept 
together. : 


CHAPTER XI. 
SORROW. 


Poor Mademoiselle Florine! Her death 
threw quite a gloom over the _ school. 
Never had a governess been so gentle and 
so beloved. But none grieved as Ally did; 
and she wore the locket night and day, and 
never went to bed without praying to be 
kept innocent and good, like little Adéle. 

She was buried in a lovely spot in Kensal 
Green Cemetery ; and often on half-holidays, 
the girls would carry flowers to lay upon her 
‘grave, and talk in subdued voices of kind 
Mademoiselle Florine. 7 

After her death, studies went on with 
uninterrupted regularity, and so mid-summer 
came at last. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE SILVER ARROW. 


Ir was a busy day at Marigold House, tne 
day before the breaking up, and a great 
excitement prevailed among the girls. The 
principal event was the distribution of the 
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prizes, but after that there was dancing, and 
much enjoyment. Many friends of the pupils 
were invited, and proud indeed were those 
who had prizes to show to some dear father, 
brother, aunt, or cousin. Of course the da 
before the breaking-up was a holiday, and o 
what a noise and bustle there was in the 
school-room :—indeed every where. 

At eight o’clock the girls assembled in the 
dancing-room. All were dressed in simple 
white muslin, with coloured sashes, and 
every girl had a flower of some sort in her 
hair; beyond this, they had no ornament, 
for Mrs. Windsor disliked finery, and never 
wore it herself, or countenanced it in others. 
It was a pretty sight to see them all so neat, 
and animated and joyous; not a few were 
looking eagerly out of the window for the 
expected guests; and not a few were talking 
of the prizes which were to come. 

By and bye two carriages stopped at the 

ate. 
a> That is uncle John,” said one girl. 

“And that is mamma and Ellen,” ex- 
claimed another. 

In another moment they were called to 
receive their relatives; then other arrivals 
followed, and soon all the pupils and guests 
collected in the drawing-room. There tea 
and coffee were handed round, and when 
that was over, a table was moved forward, 
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on which were laid some handsomely-bound 
books, and conspicuously above all, a wreath 
of lovely white roses. 

Mrs. Windsor rose, and stood behind the 
table. 

“‘ My dear young friends,” she said, in a 
clear and distinct voice, ‘‘ I am assured that 
you will all feel pleasure when I name her, 
who has merited, by her perseverance and 
assiduity, the token of my approbation and 
esteem.” 

There was a deep silence, and all eyes were 
turned to Mrs. Windsor, in anxious expecta- 
tion. . 

“ Georgie,” she said, “come forward to 
receive your well-earned triumph.” | 

There was a buzz of general satisfaction 
amongst the girls, and poor Georgie, with 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, advanced 
to Mrs. Windsor, who placed the wreath on 
her head. 

How Georgie’s heart beat with pride and 
pleasure as her school-fellows clustered round 
her with their congratulations! And Charley, 
what would he say? It was the happiest 
moment of her life. 

Then many other prizes were distributed— 
prizes for drawing, for French, German, 
for music, and for English studies. As yet 
Ally had received none; and when she saw 
the last book taken up from the table and 
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handed to another, tears rushed to her eyes. 
Was she really to have no prize to carry 
home after trying so hard? But now Mrs. 
Windsor speaks again, and she holds in her 
hand a small white box. 

‘There is yet one prize,” she said, “and 
though it is given last, I hold it as honourable, 
perhaps more honourable, than any other. 
My children, perseverance in studies and 
diligence in duties are praise-worthy, and 
cannot be too strongly urged upon you; but 
perseverance and diligence are not in them- 
selves so loveable as an amiable disposition 
and a kind, unselfish temper. There is one 
amongst you who I have constantly watched 
during this half-year, and never yet have I 
heard her say an angry, or passionate word, 
or have seen her do an unkind action. Ally, 
this prize is yours.” 

Poor little Ally! They were tears of joy 
now that rushed to her eyes and blinded her ; 
how she managed to cross the room and thank 
Mrs. Windsor, she hardly knew; but she 
knew that her heart was very, very full, and 
that she did not hear half what the girls said 
to her; for all were rejoiced that Ally had 
received the gift. At last, Georgie, kind, 
considerate Georgie, led her out of the room. 
Once up-stairs and alone with her kind friend, 
she recovered herself. 

“‘ Oh, Georgie, dear,” she said, wiping away 
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a few happy tears, “ how kind of Mrs. Wind- 
sor; and I had begun to think I was left 
out.” 

‘‘ But you were not, you see, and you got 
the best off, after all. And now let us look 
at your prize.” : 

She opened the box carefully, and drew 
forth a beautiful little brooch, made in the 
form of a Silver Arrow. 

Ally clasped her hands gleefully. 

“ How pretty !. and oh, Georgie, I shall 
love it twice as much, because it will remind 
me of papa’s ship,—the Silver Arrow.” 

‘It is very pretty,” Georgie said, looking 
at it, “how proud you will be of it, Ally !” 

‘‘ T shall, indeed, and I shall keep it as long 
as I live. But, Georgie, I wonder how Mrs. 
Windsor came to think of a Silver Arrow 
for my brooch. I shall always fancy some- 
how that I owe this prize to papa, for at first 
coming to school whenever I felt inclined to 
be cross or ill-natured, I thought of papa in 
the Silver Arrow, and the thought of him 
made me try to be good-tempered.” 

‘‘And who knows,” said Georgie, “ but 
that Mrs. Windsor thought of all this, and 
that it is partly to your papa that you owe 
your brooch? But come, we must go down 
stairs now, for I can hear them dancing.” 

It was a merry evening, and dancing was 
kept up till ten o’clock, when supper inter- 
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rupted the amusement. It was not, however, 
till nearly twelve that the girls were in bed, 
and even then they could hardly sleep for 
the thoughts of to-morrow. 

And thus ended the first half-year of Ally’s 
school life. | 


EE, 


CHAPTER XITI, 
HOME AT Last! 


At last the train started, and they were on 
their way to Norhurst. Mrs. Graydon was 
not able to come up to fetch Ally, and she 
wished her little girl to attain habits of self- 
dependance in early life. Besides, Georgie 
was with her ; but even otherwise, Ally would 
not have been afraid to travel alone, for she 
knew that her mamma would not wish her 
to do anything that was not safe and night. 
Children should always remember that their 
parents know and judge best for them, and 
trust themselves to their guidance implicitly. 

Merrily, merrily sped the train, and 
merrily the two girls chatted of the past 
half-year at school, and of the happy pros- 
pect before them. Georgie looked admir- 
ingly out of the window, on the green trees 
and waving corn. It made her heart glad 
to see the rich harvests; and everywhere 
there was such a look of sunny peace and 
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plenty, that she thought one could hardly be 
unhappy in the country. 

By and bye the horizon on either side was 
more undulated, and near each farm-house 
that came in sight, stood tall circular build- 
ings, surmounted with glazed cones that 
glittered in the sun. 

“See,” exclaimed Ally, “there are the 
hop gardens ! ! we are in Kent.” 

“What pretty twining plants! and I 
suppose they grow to the top of the poles 
before they are gathered ? ” 

“Yes; and then the poles are taken up, 
_ and the hops are picked off into large bins 
and carried to the oast-houses—” 

«What are they ? ” 

“Don’t you see those large buildings with 
pointed chimnies painted black, and glazed.” | 

“*Oh yes.” 

* Well, they are the kilns where the hops 
are dried. 2 

«And what are they done to then? ” 

“Sold and put into beer, I suppose—oh 
Georgie this is Chittlehurst, and the next 
station is Norhurst! I shall ,800n see 
mamma now, dear, dear mamma.’ 

For the rest of the journey “Ally was 
silent ; thinking, doubtless of the dear ones 
she was about to meet again, and perhaps of 
him who was away. Georgie admired more 
and more the pretty scenery around. 
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*Norhurst ! Norhurst !”’ exclaimed the 
busy porter. 

A lady was standing on the platform, 
holding by the hand a pretty little girl 
about six years old; and in less than a 
minute Ally was in her mother’s arms 
breathless with joy. 

*‘ Kiss me, Ally,” said little Rose, raising 
up her head with all its brown curls. 

After Ally had kissed them both again and 
again, Mrs. Graydon said in a gentle voice: 

“Come, darling, you~ have not yet 
introduced me to your young friend.” 

“Oh, I am s0 sorry I forgot. I beg your 
pardon, Georgie.” 

Then Georgie came forward with her 
usual quiet self-possession and received Mrs. 
Graydon’s kind welcome. There was some- 
thing in the orphan’s grateful and lady-like 
manner which pleased Mrs. Graydon at 
once, and she already felt an interest in 
Ally’s friend.- A pretty pony-chaise stood 
near, and the little party entered it and 
drove home. Ally could find words for her 
joy now; she had a hundred things to tell, 
a hundred questions to ask. The Stlver 
Arrow was not forgotten, neither was the 
wreath, nor the history of the breaking 
up,—and Mademoiselle Florme; even in 
her happiness Ally remembered her kind 
friend, and told her mother with moist eyes 
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and quiet voice, many incidents of her last 
illness. To all, little Rose listened with 
wide eyes of astonishment. She certainly 
thought that Marigold House was a most - 
wonderful place, and that Ally had returned 
with a great knowledge of the world. 

‘What a pretty place!” exclaimed 
Georgie, with admiration, as the carriage 
stopped and Ally cried out “ Home! ” 

“‘T am glad you like the look of it,” said 
Mrs. Graydon with a kind smile, “and you 
must try and be as happy here as possible.” 

Georgie thanked her with swimming eyes. 
It would be easy to be happy here, she 
thought. 

And though Ally’s home was neither a 
large nor a splendid one, nothing could be 
more lovely or cheerful. Along the front 
of the house ran a green verandah of fanci- 
ful trellice work, on which were trained 
cluster roses, pink, white, and yellow, and 
jasmine; on each side were French windows 
opening on to the garden, which sloped 
down to dells and nooks of shrubbery ; 
around was a green, smooth lawn, edged by 
crescents of June flowers; whilst far, far 
behind, stretched the sunny hills of “ leafy 
Kent.” | 

Little Rose volunteered to show Georgie 
over the house; she had made great friends 
with her already, and had confided the 
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names of all ber dolls and kittens, besides 
lots of other interesting facts. 

** And this,” she said, stopping at a neat 
_ little bed-room, “this is to be yours and 
Ally’s room. Do you like it? If you 
don’t, I will give you half my bed.” 

“And where do you sleep?” asked 
Georgie. 

“Here,” answered the child, leading the 
way to another room equally neat. ‘That 
is my bed, and that is Jane’s. Jane is the 
servant who dresses me. [I like her very 
much, and she is so kind to me. Do you 
think if I go to school I may bring Jane 
with me?” 

Georgie laughed. 

“TI am afraid not; but why would you 
want Jane ?”’ 

“For many things; and I am going to 
teach her to write when I can write nicely 
myself. Poor Jane cannot write to her 
mother ; you would not like school if you 
could not write to your mamma—would 

ou?’ 

“TI have lost my mamma,” said Georgie, 
sadly. 
Little Rose looked up in amazement. 

‘“‘My mamma is gone to heaven,’ con- 
tinued Georgie. 

‘How can you do without her? Ishould 
cry all day to lose my mamma.” 
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* But it is wrong to cry when God sends 
us trouble; we must bear it, little Rose,” 
said Georgie. 

‘‘So mamma said when I cried for papa; 
but you must be very good to keep from 
crying when your mamma is gone quite 
away,” said the child, gravely. 

Here Ally burst in. 

‘‘Georgie, we are going to have tea on 
the lawn, and mamma says she thinks there 
are some strawberries in the garden. Will 
you come and help me to gather them? and 
Rose, you will hold the basket—will you 
not ?” 

After tea, followed a game at hide-and- 
seek in the shrubbery; but as the young 
travellers were somewhat tired, Mrs. Gray- 
don recommended them to go to bed early, 
- and by nine o’clock Ally and Georgie were 
fast asleep in their little room. 


Ce SEE! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HOLIDAY TASKS. 


“ Atty,” said Mrs. Graydon one morning, 
“‘T do not wish you quite to give up yceur 
music during the holidays; you will foi get 
so much, so go and practice steadily in the 
drawing-room for an hour.” 
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“Oh, mamma, dear, I don’t think I shall 
forget, and I do want.to see how this book 
ends,” answered Ally, with a slight inclina- 
tion to be fretful. 

** And will you let a story book keep you 
from obeying your mamma? That is not 
like my little Ally,’ said Mrs. Graydon, 
quietly, but reproachfully. 

In a minute the book was thrown aside, 
and Ally threw her arms round her mother’s 
neck. 

« Dear mamma,” she exclaimed, “ do for- 
give me. I was very wrong; but the book 
is so interesting ; you will forgive me—will 
you not? I would rather never read a 
story book again than vex you.” 

Mrs. Graydon kissed the penitent child, 
and said : 

‘I forgive you; but another time think a 
moment before you speak, and remember 
that duty should come before pleasure. 
Now, run off to the piano, and show me 
how sincere your repentance is by your extra 
diligence.” 

So Ally practised well, and earned another 
kiss ; after that day both she and Georgie 
practised regularly in the morning, and also 
read for an hour in French and English to 
Mrs. Graydon. It was astonishing how 
these two hours’ study added to the enjoy- 
ment of their holiday ; for before, they had 
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been tired with too much pleasure, but they 
returned with double. zest to their amuse- 
ments after their morning’s work. Too 
much pleasure soon wearies. 

To Georgie the country was the more 
delightful because it was so new. It was an 
inexhaustible source of enjoyment to her to 
ramble in the fields and lanes, gathering wild 
flowers, and listening to the singing of the 


birds. She had brought a little book on ° 


Natural History with her, and this added 
much to their pleasure, for they could find 
out the names and habits of many of the 
birds they saw, and also of numerous insects 
and animals. Natural History is a charm- 
ing study, and my young readers would do 
well to follow Georgie’s example when they 
go into the country. No story-book is se 
interesting and so wonderful as Nature, and, 
however young we may be, we can learn 
something of its beauties and of its work- 
ings 

Tt also especially pleased Georgie and 
Ally to visit the cottages of the poor. Mrs. 
Graydon was one of those who never forgot 
the wants of others, and hardly a day passed 
but some kind visit was paid amongst them. 
At such times one of the children would 
carry a basket containing a little meat and 
jelly for some invalid, or a frock for a child; 
and as Mrs. Grayion and her children 
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passed through the village street, grateful 
eyes followed her. It was not only her 
charity that made her so beloved, but it 
was the constant interest she took in all, 
and the kind smile with which she greeted 
them, - Others in the village were richer, 
_ and some perhaps gave away more, but none 
were 80 beloved as Ally’s mother. 

There was one poor widow woman who 
was a particular favourite with the little 
girls ; her name was Mary Banister, and on 
account of her ill-health she could not go 
out to work for her support, but was obliged 
to live on the parish allowance, and on the 
few shillings she could earn by needlework. 
Yet she was always cheerful, and both she 
and her daughter, a girl about Georgie’s age, 
were tidily dressed. 

“Do you not get tired of working all day 
long?” asked Ally one day. | 

Tm thankful that I can get it to do, 
Miss; sometimes I cannot get any for 
weeks.” 

‘* But how do you pay then for your meat, 
and tea, and bread ?”’ » 

“We go without the meat, Miss; but 
with what little Ann earns, and my parish 
allowance, we can always get enough bread 
and a little tea.” 

‘«* And what does Ann do?” asked Georgie. 

*‘She can generally find a job, Miss, at 
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something or another. Sometimes she helps 
in the kitchen at the Rectory, and some- 
times she works in the fields,—it’s bad work 
in the cold weather; but then, Miss, poor 
folks must not mind about weather. She is 
a good girl, and as happy as the day is long.” 

“But can’t you ever buy meat to eat? ”’ 

“Now and then we get a little bit, but 
very seldom, Miss,—meat is so dear; and 
Mrs. Graydon is very kind, and often sends 
us a slice. Ah, Miss Alice, what should we 
do without her ?” 

As the two girls returned home, they 
talked much of Mary Banister’s words. 

“How hard that poor little girl works,” 
said Georgie, compassionately. ‘ Fancy, 
Ally, having to get up early to go into the 
fields in the winter time with only bread 
and butter to eat! We ought, indeed, to be 
thankful.” 

“I wish I were rich,” Ally said. “I 
should so like to buy them nice clothes and 
nice food.” 

“We might save our pocket-money,” 
Georgie added, reflectively. “It would not 
be much, but it would be better than no- 
thing ; and how much better than wasting it 
on silly toys and sweets.” 

“What a capital thought!” exclaimed 
Ally, delighted. << I’ll begin this week ; and 
what shall we buy, Georgie?” 
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= eT don’t know yet,” said Georgie, pru- 
dently ; “we had better ask your mamma ; 
she will know best what they want.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
CHERRY-PIE BY THE S8EA-SIDE. 


‘Comer, my children, it is seven o’clock, and 
I want you to get up quickly, for lam going | 
to give you all a treat to-day.” 

The morning sun was shining brightly in 
their room, as, awaked by Mrs. Graydon’s 
pleasant voice, Georgie and Ally jumped 
hastily out of bed. 

‘Oh, dear mamma, what is it?” asked 
Ally, coaxingly. 

“Well, as the day promises so fair, 
and you have been good children, I have 
ordered John to hire two horses for the large 
carriage, and we are going to spend a long 
day at Northleigh.”’ 

Ally clapped her hands in uncontrolled joy. 

‘The beautiful, beautiful sea! oh, Georgie, 

we are going to the sea-side! How kind of 
you, mamma, dear!” 
- You are indeed kind,” said Georgie, 
kissing Mrs. Graydon eratefully. “* How 
can I sufficiently thank you for all the plea- 
sure you give me.” 

‘J am quite thanked to see you all happy 
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and contented,’ Mrs. Graydon answered, 
‘and now, my dears, dress as quickly as you 
can, for we breakfast in half an hour, 
and the carriage is ordered at nine pre- 
cisely.” 

So at nine they started, for we may well 
imagine that the children were all ready ; 
indeed Georgie had been dressed long before 
the time of starting, and had helped Mrs. 
Graydon in packing up a hampér of pro- 
visions for their pic-nic dinner. Ally was 
also active, and performed many errands for 
her mamma. 

The morning was sunny and fresh ; and as 
they drove along, the early breeze blew sweet 
and scented with hay and clover blossoms. 
Ally and little Rose were in ecstacy; Georgie 
was no less happy, but more quiet over her 
happiness. 

“If papa could only be here ;” said Ally 
suddenly, with something like a sadness in 
her face. 

‘I am glad to find you remember him, 
darling,”? Mrs, Graydon answered. “ You 
should; never forget him either in your joys 
or your sorrows. Ah, if he were here, we 
- should indeed be happy | But, Ally, we 
must be content at present to know that he 
is safe and well, and trust to God to restore 
him to us.” 

“Yes, it is such a comfort to know 
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that God takes care of him,” Ally answered 
thoughtfully. | 

“* And you, my child,” Mrs. Graydon said, 
turning to Georgie, “ you, like us, have a 
dear one alike absent and in danger. Do 
you not find, Georgie, that it consoles you 
to remember Who watches over him ?” 

“Oh, yes! If it were not for that thought 
I should indeed be miserable. When I was 
. quite a little girl, my mother taught me to 
put my trust in God, and I have always 
found it a support and comfort,’’? Georgie 
answered with moistening eyes, for she 
never thought of her mother without tender- 
ness. 

At this moment little Rose clapped her 

hands in delight. 
" The sea—the sea!” she cried. 

Georgie stood up in the carriage, and her 
heart bounded at the prospect before her. 

There lay the sea, bluish-green, and soft 
and still, forming an immense arc round 
the land; and in the distance, so distant 
that the white sails seemed to touch the 
sky, were numerous ships’ slowly moving 
across the horizon. 

Around stretched wide tracts of heath and 
marsh, on which browzed flocks of sheep 
lazily, and on the shore were busy fishermen 
drying their nets, or mending them, in the 
sun. It was a quiet scene, yet not wholly 
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unanimated, and Georgie gazed with in.. 
creasing pleasure. 

‘And what is my little friend Georgie 
thinking of ?” asked Mrs. Graydon, with a 
smile. 

““T was thinking,” said Georgie, with a 
modest blush, “that those who live in such 
places as these ought to be better than those 
who live in London, or in large towns.”’ 

“And why so, dear?””? Mrs. Graydon said, 
for she always encouraged young people to 
give a reason for their opinions. 

“‘ Because,” Georgie replied with a little 
nesitation, “ there is so much misery and so 
much difficulty for poor people to get a living, 
that I think it makes them selfish,—and 
then, Mrs. Graydon, in towns they have not 
so many beautiful things to remind them of - 
God. No sea, no green leaves, no lovely 
flowers—do you not think these things ought 
to make people better ?” 

-  ©You are right, Georgie, and have ex- 

plained yourself very well. We are all of us 
too apt to forget the blessings that are daily 
around us, whether we live in town or 
country ; but certainly there is more in the 
country to lead us to good thoughts.” 

Here the carriage ‘stopped, and the little 
party alighted. They then walked on to the 
shore; and oh! how happy the children were! 
As the tide came in, myriads of brightly- 
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coloured shells and bits of sea-weed were 
washed on the beach, and these, it was Rose’s 
especial employment to pick up ; then it was 
a great source of amusement to watch the 
little crabs and sand-hoppers which abounded 
every where. When it was full-tide, they 
formed a circle on the sand-banks near, and 
ate their dinner in gipsy fashion ; never had 
a dinner tasted so delicious ! 

“Do you think we could find some 
zoophytes ?”” asked Ally of her mother. 

“What are they?” little Rose said, wone 
deringly. 

“Pretty things, half plants and half 
animals, which Georgie and I were reading 
about the other day. They are also called 
sea-anemones, because in the sunshine they 
open like flowers, and are all sorts of beauti- 
ful colours.” 

“T should so like to see some. Do you 
think we could find them, mamma?” asked 
Rose, eagerly 

‘‘T have no doubt you could on the rocks, 
when the tide goes down. I will help you, 
and if we find any, we will carry them home, 
only we must c home some salt water 
too, Ally, for they die, if placed in fresh.” 

‘Yes; I should not like the pretty little 
things to die. I think if we take them from 
their home, we ought to take care of them; 
do not you mamma ?”’ 
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“‘ Indeed you ought, or to any pets; I 
eannot bear to see the smallest living thing 
ill-treated; and now, as I think we are all 
rested, we will go and look over the old 
castle.” 

Half an. hour’s walk over the soft heath 
brought them to Northleigh. The children 
were awed by the stillness and desolation of 
the place, as they wandered round the mas- 
sive gray walls, still standing firmly, though 
the upper part ‘had crumbled away. 

“ How old is it said.to be ?” asked Georgie. 

‘IT believe the castle was built and for- 
tified by Henry the Eighth, my dear. Ally, 
how long ago 1s that?” 

“Three hundred years,” Ally said, 
promptly. 

“ And what circumstances can you remem- 
ber of his reign? All three of you, see what 
idea youcan give me of 1509 to 1547.” 

“I can remember one thing,” said little 
Rose. ‘The whole of the Bible was trans. 
lated into English.” 

“ And mutton and beef were sold at one 
halfpenny a pound, and a pound sterling was 
re called a sovereign in his reign,” said 
‘Shy. 

*‘ And the high-born ladies used to study 

Greek and Latin,” added Georgie. 
© And the money that husbands allowed 
their wives to dress upon was called pin- 
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All - 


rf But tell us why it was called so,”’? Mrs. 
Graydon asked. 

“Because pins were then first brought 
from France by Queen Catherine, and were 
very expensive ; so that pins were very ex- 
travagant things, were they not, Rose? and 
only fancy how many we can get for a 
penn 17? 

* And if we had lived before Henry the 
Eighth’s time, we should not have had 
cherry-pie for dinner to-day, Rose; cherries 
were first cultivated in England in his time. 
And hops, too; their beer was not so nice as 
ours.” 

“Such places as this old castle make us 
think of those times,” said Georgie reflec- 
tively, “how differently people lived then to 
what we do?” 

‘‘ Yes, and we ought indeed to be grateful 
_ that we are so much better off.” 

Soon after this they returned to the shore, 
when the tide being low they were enabled 
to find several sea-anemones of different 
colours, and after a final ramble on the 
banks, the happy party returned home in 
the calm summer evening. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TIDINGS. 


“ Reap the paper to me, Georgie, dear, will 
you ; the foreign news first.” 

It was the day after the sea-side pic-nic, 
and Mrs. Graydon, feeling somewhat tired, 
was lying on the sofa with the young people 
sitting round her. The letter-bag was 
always an interesting sight, and now when 
it was brought in, the newspaper was eagerly 
opened, for both Georgie and Ally were 
eager to hear any news from the seat of war. 

So Georgie took up the ‘“ Times,” and 
began to read. There seemed to be more 
cheerful tidings than usual; provisions had 
reached the ill-fed soldiers, and not only 
plentiful and healthy provisions, but clothing 
also; the weather, too, was getting milder. 
Then followed an account of skirmishes in the 
trenches; and all on a sudden, Georgie’s 
cheeks grew white with anguish, and her 
lips refused utterance. 

“Oh, my child!” said Mrs. Graydon, in 
an agony of terror, “‘ oh what is it,—+tell me, 
tell me.” 

She seized the paper, and her eyes glanced 
hurriedly over the columns. 

Then she sank on a chair, pale as death, 
and speechless with sorrow. 
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Little Rose ran up to her, and began kiss- 
ing her face and hands, and crying : 

‘Oh, mamma, mamma; what is the matter 
with mamma ?”” 

With a fearful heart, Ally took the paper 
from Georgie’s hands, and read the follow- 
ing:—“Sharp engagement on the 10th. 
Several soldiers killed, and one officer, Cap- 
tain Waring Graydon, dangerously wounded, 
whilst leading on his men.” Poor little 
Ally! for a moment her heart was stilled 
from its beating by the suddenness of her 
grief, and then tears, bitter tears, streamed 
down her cheeks. 

Georgie wound her arms round her. 

* Ally, take comfort,” she said, “he is 
not killed, there is yet hope,—oh think of 
the many who recover from their wounds 
and return !” 

«Think of your mamma and little Rose,” 
she continued, “ you must try and comfort 
‘them ; their sorrow is as great as yours.” 

Georgie had touched the right string now. 
Ally flew to her mother’s arms. 

“Mamma,” she cried, “mamma, oh do 
not look so sorrowful! Papa may recover, 
and God will watch over him.” 

“Ts papa ill?” asked little Rose, with 
wide open eyes of apprehension. 

Mrs. Graydon took the little girl on her 
knees, and said in a trembling voice: 
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“My darling, papa is wounded whilst 
fighting for his country, but the same God 
who protects us, will protect him, and may 
yet bring him back, safe and well, to his 
little Rose. So we must not cry for poor 
papa, but trust in God, and be brave as 
soldiers’ wives and children ought to be. 

‘¢ And who nurses papa, and makes arrow- 
root for him as you did, when he was ill last 
year, mamma ?” 

Mrs. Graydon’s voice quivered. 

“We cannot tell, my child; but there 
are many good women out there, who wait 
on the:sick and wounded. Don’t youremem- 
ber me telling you about that’ great and 
kind lady, Florence Nightingale, who went 
out last year on purpose to nurse and com- 
fort the suffering soldiers ?”’ 

“Oh, I remember ; and will she comfort 
poor papa ?” 

“‘T have no doubt she will, dear.”’ 

“How good of her to leave her comfort- 
able home to go to the poor soldiers; Flo- 
rence Nightingale, I love you so.” 

“England ought, indeed, to be grateful to 
her ; especially we, who have our husband, 
and father, and brothers there,’’ said Mrs. 
“ Graydon. 

For some time the little party were silent. 
Large tears rolled down Mrs. Graydon’s 
pale cheeks, as she thought of her brave 
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husband and of her innocent ehildren. Who 
could tell how soon she might be a widow, 
and they might be fatherless? Ally had 
thrown herself in Georgie’s arms, and was 
weeping on her bosom ; all the remembranceg 
of her father’s kindness rushed to her mind. 
She thought of the happy life at Norhurst, 
and of the sudden breaking out of war, 
which had taken the protector of her homg 
away. Then she recalled the parting at 
Notting-hill, and the kind, grave, loving 
look which had accompanied his parting 
words. And perhaps she might never, never 
see him more! Oh, she thought: I would 
be twice as obedient, twice as affectionate, 
twice as grateful, if I could but have him 
back again. How slowly the day wore on 
in that sad circle. It seemed as if night 
would never come, and each longed for, and 
yet dreaded the tidings that the morn might 
bring. To Georgie, the grief and the sus- 
pense was hardly less trying. She loved Ally 
fondly, and felt a warm interest in the 
family that had been so’ kind to her. And 
besides, she felt how soon might a grief and 
@ suspense, equally great, be hers. 

But she tried to look forward hopefully to 
the future, 

“ Ally,” she said, when the two girls 
were in their little bed-room at night, “ we 
must try to behave better to-morrow. We 
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must try to eat, and to employ ourselves; 
we shall feel so much better then.” 

“Tt is so difficult,” Ally said, ‘food 
seems to choke me, and I do not feel as if 
I could do anything.” 

“But you will try, will you not, for your 
mamma’s sake, as well as for mine? ‘You 
do not know how it would comfort her. And 
we will try and persuade her to get out for a 
walk, it would do her so much good.” 

“‘Oh, I am sure it would. How thought- 
ful of you, dear Georgie; I wish I were like 
you. But I will try to be, and to comfort 
poor mamma, instead of adding to her 
trouble.”’ 

After many earnest prayers to God for 
the loved ones away, the two girls fell asleep 
in each other’s arms. But sleep comes 
sooner to childhood and youth than to 
mature age; and daylight dawned before 
Mrs. Graydon’s eyes closed. kiven then, 
her slumbers were not refreshing. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
LITTLE COMFORTERS. 


Anp Ally did her best to comfort her mother. 
Through many weary days of sickening 
suspense, she ministered to her wants, anti- 
cipated her wishes, and consoled her sorrow, 
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by a constant loving attention. Georgie, 
too, was a great help. She heard little 
Rose’s lessons, visited the poor, assisted in 
the housekeeping, and was. an inexpressible 
comfort both to Mrs. Graydon and poor Ally. 
It was a sorrowful, sorrowful time! The 
pretty home at Norlurst was a strange con- 
trast to the happy place it had been. The 
children’s merry voices were no longer heard 
ringing through the shrubberies, nor the 
sweet sound of Mrs. Graydon’s singing 
‘through the open window. The suspense 
was terrible. Eachday might bring tidings 
that Mrs. Graydon was a widow, that Ally 
and. Rose were fatherless; and the poor 
mother felt as she looked on her darlings, 
that such a grief would be almost heavier 
than she could bear. 

Yet she was calm, and went through her 
daily pursuits as usual. She felt that it was 
her duty to her little’ ones to restrain the 
secret anguish of her heart ; and she also felt 
that it was her duty, asa believer in Jesus, 
to trust in Him. The sweet consolations of 
the Bible were ever present to her mind, and 
she tried to set them before her, and to be re- 
signed to the dispensation of heaven. Never 
before had she felt so deeply the peace of the 
gospel promises, and never before had she 
cried in such earnestness: “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
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my help. My help cometh from the Lord 
who made heaven and earth.” 

‘Georgie,’ said Ally one day, “I lay 
awake thinking last night of my Silver 
Arrow. It came into mind how I owed 
it entirely to papa, for I should never have 
worked with such spirit if it had not been 
for his encouragement! And then I remem- 
bered the first night I went to Notting-hill, 
and from thinking so much of hin, I fell 
asleep, and dreamed that he was come back 

ain.” : 
_ She hid her face on Georgie’s shoulder, 
and burst into tears. 

«‘ And we were 80 happy, and mamma 
looked rosy and well as she used to look ; 
and he took me in his armas, and told me 
that the Silver Arrow had brought him 
back. And then, oh Georgie, I woke.” 

“You must not think anything of dreams, 
dear,” Georgie answered, “‘ we are all likely 
to dream of what we have been thinking or 
talking of; and, Ally, after all, let us hope 
that the dream may come true one day.” 

Ally tried to smile. 

**It was so sad to wake from such happy 
sleep. Oh, Georgie, when do you think we 
shall hear of papa again ?” 

‘‘ To-morrow, most likely ; but in time of 
war every one must prepare for disappoint- 
ments. We may not hear till the next day.” 
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“Not for two nights more! It is so long, 
so very long to wait.” 7 

‘But the time passes quicker when you 
are busy, does it not? So come and help 
me this afternoon to tie up the roses; then 
after tea, we will go and see poor Mary 
Banister.” 

“* Perhaps mamma would go with us.” 

‘IT imtend to try and coax her; the walk 
will do her good ; and Ally, let us find some 
strawberries for her, she is so fond of them.” 

“YT am glad you thought of it; she will 
be pleased that you remembered what she 
hikes.” 3 | 

The two little girls were unconscious that 
Mrs. Graydon had, unobserved, entered the 
room; she now advanced, and laid a caress- 
ing hand on a shoulder of each. 

“My dear, good children,” she said, “ I 
cannot tell you what comfort you give me. 
Kiss me, Georgie, I feel to you almost as a 
mother.” . 

The orphan embraced her kind friend: 
fondly, and then all three went into the 
garden. 

To-morrow came, and brought with it no 
cheering tidings. Captain Graydon lay still 
in a dangerous state, hovering between life 
and death. His suffering was great, but he 
was resigned and patient, and he had met 
with the greatest attention and kindness. 

F 2 
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Mrs. Graydon and Ally wept and prayed 
for him together. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
GOOD-BYE. 


Tue holidays were now nearly ended; but 
Mrs. Graydon felt that she could not spare 
Ally to go back to Notting-hill. And Ally 
entreated to stay. She liked study, and she 
had been very happy at Mrs. Windsor’s, but 
she knew that her mother wanted her, and 
this consideration weighed over every other. 

“I can do so many little errands now for 
you, mamma,” she urged, “ and I will prac- 
tise hard, and keep up my studies too; I 
will, indeed, if you will only let me stay. 
I am sure I can be of use to you, and I 
could not bear to be away when you most 
want me.” 

“And you can hear my lessons,” said 
little Rose, “then I shall not be a trouble 
to mamma.” 

Poor Georgie! It was a sad disappoint- 
ment to her to have to return without Ally ; 
but of her own feelings she said little, for 
she knew that it were better for Ally to stay. 
It was a sorrowful day, the last of her holi- 
days at Norhurst; the holiday which had 
begun so brightly, and which had ended in | 
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such gloom. Ally dreaded the parting no 
less than Georgie, for she never loved her as 
she did now, and she felt how uncertain it 
- was when they should ever meet again. 
The two children lay awake a long time 
talking of many things. 

“‘ T will try and get on as well as I can with 
my French and drawing,” Ally said, “ for 
then if I should ever come back to Marigold 
House, I shall not be so much behind the 
others; and mamma will help me. Besides, we 
can teach ourselves a good deal, can we not ?”? 
' Qh, yes ;”’ Georgie replied, “I had no 
one to teach me for the first year after 
mamma died, except a stray lesson from 
poor Charley, when he could spare time, 
and I managed to learn a little.” 

“Be sure to tell me when you hear from 
Charley. I hope he will soon be a Captain. . 
I am sure he deserves to be one.” 

“TI hope he will. He says he is satisfied 
_ if he does his duty ; and if we do our duty, 
Ally, our conscience rewards us—does it 
not?” 

“That is what papa used to say. Oh, 
Georgie, if he does but come home, I feel as 
if I should be too happy !” 

“He may come, dear; remember there 
is One who can raise him up to health.” 

‘What a consolation that is!’’said Ally, 
thoughtfully ; then she added, “ Yes, I shall 
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often think of what you have said to me, 
Georgie.” 

“ And I will write to you often— very 
often. We shall not seem-to be so far away 
from each other. Ab! how much I shall 
think of Norhurst, and of that dear happy 
day at Northleigh, with its old castle, and 
sand-banks, and lovely, still blue sea. I 
have kept the shells Rose gave me, and 
shall take them to Notting-hill mu me as 
relics.” 

The day for Georgie’s journey was sunny 
and beautiful; but a cloud hung over the little 
circle at Norhurst. All were sorry to lose 
Georgie ; her gentleness and affectionate dis- 
position had won general good-will, and her 
orphaned lot alome was sufficient to excite 
sympathy on her behalf. Before the hour of 
leaving, Mrs. Graydon drew her aside, and 
placed in her hand a handsomely-bound Bible. 

“My child,” she said, kissing her affec- 
tionately, “never forget that in me you 
have a friend who will always love you, and 
welcome you alike in joy or in sorrow, in 
sickness or in health ; but above all things, 
never forget that Friend whose love is more 
than any earthly affection, and who is always 
ready to hear those who call on Him. Never 
- forget the Saviour who suffers little children 
to come unto Him. Georgie, I have lived 
thirty-three years, and during that time I 
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have had many blessings and many trials ; 
but the blessings have been far more than I 
have deserved, and never in any trial have I 
called upon God in prayer without receiving 
comfort. So, dear child, in your troubles, 
whatever they may be, fly to your Bible.” 

Georgie thanked her, with many promises 
of taking her advice; and Mrs. Graydon 
added : 

““ One chapter I have especially marked— 
the fourteenth of the Gospel of St. John. 
Many times it has comforted me; and in 
time of distress, I feel assured it will no less 
comfort you.” 

“IT cannot thank you enough for your 
kind thought of me,” said, the orphan, with 
kindling eyes. 

“‘Say no more, dear; and if—if all is 
well, you must spend your Christmas holi- 
days here. And now go to Ally and Rose, 
for they are waiting to take a last walk with 
you round the garden.”’ 

Georgie brushed away a tear or two, and 
hastened to join the children. All three, 
linked hand in hand, went out together on to 
the lawn. | 

», Dear—dear place !”” said Georgie, look- 
ing back on the house. ‘I shall never wake 
at Notting-hill without thinking of it, 
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« And I shall always be thinking of you.” 
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‘And so shall I, Georgie,” said little 
Rose, heartily. 

“You will not forget my message to Mr 
Windsor ?” rejoined Ally. “ Tell her that 
I should have liked very much to come back 
to school, if papa had been well and mamma 
happy ; and tell her that I will try all I can 
to keep up my studies; and give my best 
love to all the girls, and I hope they will 
enjoy the fruit and cakes I have sent them, 
and they must not forget me.” 

‘‘ And kiss Mary Carter for me,” said 
little Rose, “‘ because she was so kind to that 
poor Mademoiselle Florine.” 

‘Oh, Georgie!” Ally exclaimed, “I 
should so like to.send some flowers from our 
garden to lay on her grave. I shall never 
forget her. Dear, kind Mademoiselle Florine! 
Could you take a bunch—a tiny bunch of 
roses for me?” 

“ Willingly,—I will take as many as you — 
like,—and next Saturday I will ask to go to 
the cemetery, and will strew them on her 
grave, and think of you.” 

They soon gathered a lovely bunch of 
rose-buds, white, red, and pink,—and then 
it was time to start. Georgie kissed her 
kind friends again and again, pressed Ally’s 
hand for the last time, then she jumped into 
the chaise with wet eyes, and it drove off. 
At the turning of the road, she looked back 
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through her tears, and waved a last adieu. 
For some minutes after the chaise was out of 
sight, Mrs. Graydon and her children con- 
tinued standing at the hall-door. Then 
Ally ran up to her little bed-room, and wept 
alone. But not for long. “I must try and 
‘be cheerful and happy, or I shall add to 
mamma’s trouble instead of comforting her,” 
she said to herself; and washing the traces of 
tears away, she went down stairs and joined 
poor little Rose in a romp in the shrubbery. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE LETTER FROM ABROAD. 


July 23rd.—I intend to begin my diary 
again, as it will be an amusement for odd 
moments, and will help to keep me indus- 
trious, since I shall never like to pass a day 
in idleness, or I should have nothing to 
write down. Georgie went yesterday. I 
felt miserable at first, I missed her so much, 
but the thought of mamma made me try to 
be cheerful, and I have succeeded pretty 
well. I was busy all day long at something 
or other, and that helped me a good deal. 
First, I had a good game with Rose, for I 
cannot bear the poor little thing to be dull, 
and she has been very good ever since the 
sad news of poor papa; then I heard her 
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lessons, and gave her a first lesson in music, 
with which she was delighted, for she is 
very anxious to learn ; after that I practised 
myself, and did some French and English 
History with mamma; then I helped her to 
look out some old clothes for poor Mrs. 
Green’s children. After dinner we sat out 
_ onthe lawn. Mamma worked, and I read 
aloud from “The Life and Voyages of 
Columbus.” It is a very interesting book. 
Poor Columbus! What disappointments and 
obstacles he had to encounter, yet he perse- 
vered through all. 

25th.—I tremble every morning when the 
post comes in, fearing what news we may 
have. Mamma trembles, too; and I can see 
the colour come and go on her cheeks when 
she hears the postman’s horn; when. it is 
fine I run down to the garden gate to meet 
him, and if he has no foreign letter he 
shakes his head at first seemg me. He is 
very anxious about papa; so is every one ; 
and several poor people come up every morn- 
ing to see if we have heard of him. It is 
reported that that good, noble Florence 
Nightingale is ill. We pray for her recovery 
night and morning. ‘To-day, little Rose 
said to me: 

‘Ally, I wish I had that great diamond, 
the Koh-i-nohr, that you saw at the Great 
Exhibition.” 
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‘* What would you do with it ?” 

“‘T would give it to Florence Nightingale, 
- because she is so good to the poor soldiers. 
She deserves to have the best and biggest 
jewel that was ever dug up from the earth 
—doesn’t she ?” 

‘* She does, indeed.” 

« And if she came to England, I would 
give her the beautiful picture-books papa 
brought me from London, and any of my toys 
she would like, Ally.” 

‘I could not help smiling at Rose’s words, 
though I liked her for thinking of Florence 
_ Nightingale. 

26th.—It rained a little, but long before 
I heard the postman’s horn I was at the 
gate, for to-day we really expected news of 
papa. Directly the kind old man came in 
sight he held a letter up above his head. I 
rushed, wild with eagerness, to take it, and 
oh, joyful, joyful! the handwriting, though 
feeble and not very clear, I could see was 
papa’s. In less than a minute I had placed 
it in mamma’s hands. She trembled so that 
she could hardly open it, but at last we did 
together, and read the following :— 


My pearest WIFE AND CHILDREN, 
I am, thank God, better, and able 
to scrawl a line to you, for everything is in 
great confusion, and I fear you are m 
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trouble at not hearing of me. You must, 
however, hope for the best, and be prepared 
for anything that may happen; meantime, 
think of me and pray for me. I have suf- 
fered much, but God has supported me 
hitherto, and my trustis in Him. It is also 
a consolation that I have done my duty. 

Farewell, my precious ones, you are never 
absent from my thoughts ; farewell, and God 
protect you. 

Wanine Graypon. 


We know that he is alive then. Oh, God, 
we thank Thee ! | 

27th.—I could not finish my diary yes- 
terday for joy ; yet our joy is mixed up with 
fear and apprehension. We are, therefore, 
- afraid to trust too much to hope, and can 
only leave it in God’s hands. 

I wrote a long letter to Georgie, telling 
her of the news from papa; she will be 
rejoiced, I know. I also wrote several 
letters from mamma to different relations 
and friends, for all are anxious to hear of 
him. Then, I attended to Rose’s studies 
and my own. After tea, we walked into the 
village. Altogether to-day has been happier 
than any we have spent for weeks past. 

29¢h.—Yesterday was Sunday. We went 
to church in the morning, and Mr. Gregson 
preached a beautiful sermon from the words 
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—*TIave not I commanded thee? Be 
strong, and of a good courage; be not 
afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for the 
Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou 
goest.”—Joshua 1. 9. He said that we 
were all like Joshua; for God had set before 
us a promised land, and had given us His 
word to guide us to it; and not only that, 
but His Son also, who is a constant inter- 
cessor for us. Then he contrasted the short- 
ness and insignificance of life here, to the 
life beyond the grave; and showed how sin- 
ful it 1s to be cast down by sorrows which 
we know are sent by God, and are for our 
good, since they lead us to seek Him. And 
he spoke so beautifully of the joys and peace 
of heaven, that I came home thinking how 
wrong it is for us to wish those back again 
who we trust are gone there. There was 
one sentence of Ins which struck me so 
much that I remember it word for word :— 
“Tf we have love for God,” he said, “and 
faith in Jesus, it would be impossible for us 
ever to be unhappy; since we shall feel that 
any trials, or disappointments, or losses are 
for our good,—we may not be able to see 
the good at the time,—we must wait for 
that, but we must wait in patience and in 
prayer, never forgetting that Home beyond 
the grave where there is perfect peace and 
joy inexpressible.”’ 
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CHAPTER XX. 
WHO HAS BEEN HAPPIEST ? 


** MISERABLE, miserable school again!” 
exclaimed Lucy Clarke, the first evening 
after the pupils had reassembled, “so we 
are come back to the piano strumming, and 
hornble German, and to the everlasting 
breakfast-bell, and prayer-bell, and no one 
knows how many bells, to bless our poor 
tympanums ! ” 

“Lucy, for shame,” said merry M 
Clarke, “TI don’t think school is so miserable 
after all.” 

“T don’t know what you call miserable, 
if school is’nt. And mamma says I am 
to learn thorough-base; but I am sure I 
shall never have patience enough for that; 
my head is puzzled enough already,— 
but, Mary, isn’t Alice Graydon come 
back ?”” 

‘No, her papa was wounded, and is still 
in a very dangerous state; but here’s - 
Georgie, she’ll tell you all about it.” 

“Ah,” said Lucy, with a yawn, “you 
have been down to—what’s the name of the 
place?” - 

“‘ Norhurst,”’ answered Georgie. 

‘And did you like it? Did you go out 
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to many parties? Do they keep a carriage 
and pair, and servants in livery ? ” 

“A carriage and pair and servants in 
livery would not make my visit happier,” - 
Georgie replied with a smile. 

“Would’nt they? Well I must say, 
when I go out, I lke to have the same 
comforts that I do at home.” 

Mary and Georgie laughed outright, 

“You don’t call those comforts, do you? 
IT am afraid many people stand in need of 
the comforts of life, then.” 

“What would you call them? ” 

“* Luxuries, superfluities that everyone can 
do without.” 

«Well, never mind what they are, but tell 
me what you did at Alice Graydon’s ? ” 

““'We were very happy. We rambled in 
the country, and read and worked, and one 
day we went to the sea-side. It was so 
lovely.” 

Lucy smiled scornfully. 

“‘ And is that all you did? I cannot say 
I should have enjoyed such holidays much.” 

- But what did you do? ” asked Georgie. 

“Qh, I have been to lots of places! 
First, papa took us all to Brighton, but it 
was so hot and glaring and so full of vulgar 
people, that we only staid there a week,— 
hen we went into Devonshire, which every- 
body calls beautiful ; and why, I cannot make 
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out; but perhaps I should have enjoyed it ° 
more, only we were staying at my married 
sister’s, and we were moped to death. It 
was so dull; and fancy, there was a nur- 
sery of six children, all spoiled, and 
always crying for something or other. And 
then I went with my cousins to Boulogne.” 

“And how did you hike that?” asked 
_ Mary, with some amusement. 

* Pretty well; but there’s nothing to be 
seen, only fat French washerwomen and 
ugly soldiers, and the stupidest looking 
English people that I ever saw,—and then 
my cousins were so ill-tempered.” 

“ After all, Lucy,” said Georgie smiling, 
‘T think I have enjoyed my holidays more 
than you have done. I have only been to 
one place it is true, but that I never got 
tired of, and we found something to amuse 
us everv day.” 

But what amuses you, would be very 
dull to me,” Lucy said discontentedly. 

“The fact is,’ Mary said in her blunt 
way, “ Georgie makes up her mind to enjoy 
herself and looks on the bright side of every- 
thing. Lucy is so difficult to please.” 

At this Lucy turned away. 

“T’m so sorry about Captain Graydon ! ” 
Mary added with feeling, ‘‘ poor little Ally ! 
I shall miss her very much. I think all of 
us liked her.” 
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_ Georgie’s eyes filled, and Mary rattled 
on : . 
‘“ How absurd it is for the girls to grumble 
so, at first coming back; I intend to make 
myself happy; and I’m sure we are much 
better off than most girls at school, for the 
governesses are generally kind, and the 
living is good, in spite of what Lucy says 
about it.” 

Here they were joined by another pupil. 

“Have you seen the new French 
governess ? ”” she asked. 

“No,” they both replied. 

‘1’m sure we shall not like her a bit. 
She is the very opposite of that dear good 
Mademoiselle Florine. Her name is Appeline 
Lozeron. She has the sharpest little face 
you ever saw, and I am sure she laces tight. 
And then she is dressed so smartly,—you 
never saw any one but a milliner dressed as 
she is.” 

“‘T shall try to like her,’”’ Georgie replicd, 
“‘ perhaps she may be very amiable after all ; 
and as to her dress, that is a matter of 
taste, and no business of ours.” 

“Of course not; still one cannot help 
noticing such things ; Miss Wilkinson has 
actually come back m that shabby old silk 
gown that she had two years ago! ”’ 

‘‘T should hke Miss Wilkinson, however 
she was dressed,” exclaimed Mary Carter ; 
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“poor thing! she helps to support her 
mother, and therefore cannot spend much 
money on herself.” 

“There goes the prayer-bell ! 7’ exclaimed 
the other, “I am glad enough to hear it. 
The first day at school is always a miserable 
one.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
WAITING IN HOPE. 


Ir is a lovely afternoon in early autumn. 
Ally and little Rose are sitting on the lawn 
at work, and Mrs. Graydon is with them, 
reading aloud from an open volume which 
lies on her knees. Her face is very very 
pale, and bears the traces of much suffering ; 
even a few silver hairs are seen in the bright 
brown waves that fall beside each thin 
cheek. The children, too, look subdued 
and sorrowful, and speak in low, hushed 
voices. Sinée the arrival of Captain Gray- 
don’s letter, no tidings whatever had come, 
and the first flush of joy and hope had died 
away, giving place to doubt, to suspense and 
to dark forebodings. It was now some weeks 
since his letter had been received. How © 
those weary weeks passed, hardly words can 
describe. Every morning they had awaited 
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with hope, saying to themselves: ‘To-day 
we shall surely hear of him;” every night 
they had gone to bed disappointed, and with 
hardly courage to hope for the morrow. 
Yet the daylight and sunshine brought 
cheerfulness till the postman came. 

Ally was an inexpressible comfort to-her 
mother. It gave her comfort even to look 
upon her intelligent, gentle face; and she 
said to herself as she kissed both her darlings 
at night : “ Even if it is the will of God that 
I am bereaved of htm, I shall not be alone.”’ 

It was, as I have said, early autumn. 
A soft haze hung over the landscape, making 
every object look soft and still. The first 
golden tint began to appear in the leaves, 
and the harvest fields were cleared, though 
still might be seen here and there a solitary 
gleaner, like Ruth in the cornfield. Hop-. 
picking had not yet begun generally, though 
the stream of Irish poor that poured into 
every village indicated that the time of 
gathering was at hand. Nothing could 
present a prettier appearance than the hop- 
_ gardens, now when the ripe yellow fruit 
weighed down the clustering plants, which 
drooped like heavily-laden pilgrims. 

Mrs. Graydon was reading the beautiful 
poem of “ Evangeline,” and as she went on, 
her musical voice making the poetry sound 
sweeter still, the children listened in rapt 
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attention. When it was finished, there was 
@ universal criticism. 
‘TI do not like the ending, mamma,” said 
little Rose, discontentedly. “ It is so sad.” 
“And what do you say, Ally?” asked 
Mrs. Graydon. 
- “Tt is very sad, but I like it. I like 
those lines mamma,” and Ally took up 
the book and read the following :— 


‘* All was ended now, the hope, and the fear and the 

SOLrow, 

a the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied 
onging, 

All the dull deep pain, and constant anguish of 
patience ! 

And as she pressed once more the lifeless head to 
her bosom, 

Mecekly she bowed her own, and murmured 
‘Father, I thank thee.’ ” 


“‘ How good she must have been, mamma, 
to have been so patient!” and Ally added : 
“the beginning lines made me think of 
our trouble: Oh! if papa would but come 
back, all would be ended! our aching of 
heart, and hope and fear and sorrow.” 

““T am tired of waiting for the time,” 
said little Rose, ‘it seems so far off.” 

“But we must all be patient, darling,” 
Mrs. Graydon .said soothingly. / 

“And you think he will really come 
after all? ” Rose asked. 
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“TI hope so; and then how happy little 
Rose would be!” 

“And mamma wonld be happy too,” 
exclaimed the child, looking earnestly on 
her mother’s pale face. ‘“ Mamma has not 
- been happy for a long, long time.” 

Mrs. Graydon turned aside to hide her tears. 
Just then an Irish woman, of ragged appear- 
ance, and holdingachubby-faced child by each 
hand, entered the gate and accosted them. 

“Will the kind lady give me a copper? 
The farmers won’t begin their. hop-picking 
this week, and we have not a farthing to buy 
bread with till then.” 

“And where do you sleep at night?” 
asked Mrs. Graydon. 

‘Just where we can, my lady ; sometimes 
a kind gentleman will let us sleep in an 
empty shed or stable, but a good many of us 
have to make out just as we can, under a 
hedge or a straw-stack.”’ 

Mrs. Graydon held out a shilling to her. 

“T don’t encourage beggars,” she said, 
“but I cannot bear the idea of those 
children starving. And do they work too ?” 

“Oh yes, my lady. They can all help in 
the hop-gardens.” 

When the woman was gone, Ally said : 

“How happy those poor creatures seem, 
mamma, in all their rags and dirt; yet I 
daresay they envy us, because we are 80 
much better off.” 
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“‘T have no doubt they do; and fancy we 
can have nothing to trouble us, as we have 
plenty of money to buy what we want. But 
a queen is seldom as happy as some of these 
ragged creatures are; and it is wisely ordained 
of God that both rich and poor sliare alike 
happiness and misery. I doubt whether 
many high ladies are so contented and happy 
as many poor cottagers in the village.” 

“ But I cannot help feeling sorry for the 
poor little beggar children,” Ally said, “ how 
ignorant they must he.” 

“Yes, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
we hear of so many children thieves, and 
liars, and vagabonds in London, brought up 
as they are in sin. And you, my children, 
how thankful you ought to be that you are 
well-clad, well-fed, and well taught!” 

“IT don’t think I shall ever grumble at 
having lessons to do again,” Ally said 
thoughtfully. 

‘* No more shall I,” said little Rose. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
NEW FACES. 


MEantIME, Georgie Stewart was working 
very hard at Notting-hill. She felt very 
dull and lonely at first, without her little 
Ally, but :onstant occupation took up her 
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thoughts, and she had no time to sit down 
and think on: her loneliness. In every respect, 
school was very different to what it had been 
last quarter ; and not nearly so pleasant. 

Amongst the new pupils were two sisters, 
who had spent the year before in a very 
fashionable school in Paris, and they now 
‘endeavoured by all the means in their power 
to make Mrs. Windsor’s pupils discontented 
with her, and in fact, with every thing and 
every body at Marigold House. They 
sneered at the dinners, laughed at the 
teachers and masters, made friends with each 
girl by turns, and then found fault with her. 

At first, naturally enough, some of the 
pupils, and especially the younger ones, were 
flattered at their pretensions of friendship ; 
but this did not last long. They soon dis- 
covered how deceitful the friendship had 
been, for on the slightest cause of offence, or 
for any fresh girl who happened to take their 
fancy, they were turned off, and treated with 
complete indifference. 

The new French governess Eo: was very, 
very unlike poor Mademoiselle Florine, and 
did not do much towards winning the love of 
her pupils. She soon began to make 
favourites, and this in school always creates 
disagreeable feelings. The first favourites 
were the two sisters I have just been speak- 
ing of, Cecilia and Anna White; and what- 
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ever was going on out of school hours, they 
made it their business to carry to Made- 
moiselle. The many unpleasant and unfair 
things to which this habit gave rise, may be 
well imagined. Tale-bearing and gossipping, 
whether in our childhood, school days, or 
later life, will,—must bring us unhappiness, 
besides creating great discomfort to others. 
It is impossible to do a mean action, however 
trifling that action may be, without injury 
to ourselves ; for we may rest assured that 
we reap the benefit of every thing we do; if 
we sow flower seeds in our garden, we shall 
gather flowers in summer, but if we sow the 
seeds of thistles and groundsel and clover,— 
what can we expect to gatherelse? This 
should be remembered every day, and when 
we feel inclined to break confidence by 
repeating that which we know ought not to 
be repeated,—or to read another person’s 
letter, which may lay open in our way,— 
or to listen on tip-toe to the conversation of 
others,—oh, let us say to ourselves : “‘ Should 
T like to have my careless words repeated, my 
letters read, my conversations listened to?” 
One day whilst this uncomfortable state 
of things lasted, Georgie was busy over her 
German exercises, when Anna White came up. 
‘You darling creature,” she said coax- 
ingly, “ you'll help me, I know. I’m in a 
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heap of troubles. I haven’t prepared my 
English composition—I don’t know a bit 
how to do my sums—TI have not written out 
one of my geographical questions—and it 
only wants half an hour to school.” 

“And what have you been doing since 
breakfast?”’ asked Georgie with a smile. 

“Oh, plenty of things. I cannot be worry- 
ing over my lessons from morning till night, 
one might as well be a galley-slave. I have 
been writing to papa to ask him for some 
money to buy a set of collars like Mademoi- 
selle’s, and she has been showing me how to do 
my hair @ Eugenie. But now you will help 
me, I know, you dear, good-tempered thing.” 

“What do you want me to do?”’ 

“Do?” asked Anna with impatience: 
‘‘ well, first, I want you to do my sums for 
me. Then I want you to give me a few 
sentences for my composition, and just to tell 
me the geographical answers, and that’s all.” 

Georgie smiled. 

“TI cannot do your sums for you, mm the first 
place,” she said, “for that wouldnotberight.” 

Anna’s lips curled scornfully. 

‘© T should like to know who will find out 
who did them, even if there were any harm 
in your doing them for me; but I cannot 
see any. It’s only being agreeable. I never 
saw such girls as they are here; they never 
like to oblige any one.” 
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“T am quite willing to oblige you, Anna;” 
Georgie said, quietly, “and if you will bring 
your books here I will help you as much as [ 
can; but do your lessons for you I cannot.” 

Anna fetched her books, and seated her- 
self by her side, saying ungraciously : 

‘<' Well, I suppose I shall lose my marks as 
usual. I wonder who is supposed to know such 
things as these—In what territory is Seringa- 
patam ?— What is the only port of Japan 
which the Dutch are allowed to enter? W hat 
is the chief seat of learning in India ?—Near 
what modern city are the ruins of Nineveh ?” 

Georgie pomted out the places where the 
information was to be obtained, and the easy 
lesson was soon done; for Anna and Cecilia, 
though as old as any girls in the school, were 
so indolent—that they were only in the 
second class, and consequently their lessons 
were really easy ones. 

« And now for the dreadful composition ;’ 
Anna exclaimed with a yawn, “T don’t think _ 
I shall try to do it. -What on earth have I 
to say about the Fall of the Roman Empire ? 
I don’t know why it fell, and don’t care.” 

“‘'We were reading about it only yester- 
day,” Georgie said, “‘ and the causes were 
clearly shown. Cannot you remember?” - 

““T never can remember things of that 
‘ sort,’ Anna said, sulkily. 

“If you won’t try to write your theme 
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then,” Georgie added, quietly but firmly, 
“‘T cannot help you.” 

‘You might begin it for me, or dictate to 
me—surely there could be no harm in that.” 

“J have told you before that I will not do 
your lessons for you, for Mrs. Windsor © 
strongly objects to it, and it is acting a lie. 
If you make an effort to do it yourself, I 
will help you.” 

“T know very well, why you won’t do it — 
for me,” said Anna, with an angry voice, 
‘you want to have yours the best. You 
always like to be first in every thing. I 
hate such jealous ways.” 

‘*Qh, Anna,” exclaimed Georgie, her 
heart swelling with indignation at so false 
an accusation, ‘‘ how can you speak such an 
untruth—how dare you ?” 

“¢ Ah, you are angry, because you know it 
is true! You think yourself the cleverest 
girl in the school, and you do not care how 
backward others are, so long as you keep 
before all.” 

Just then Mary Carter and one or two of 
the elder girls came up. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Mary, 
“‘ what agreeable thing is Anna saying now?”’ 

‘« She is telling an untruth,” Georgie said 
steadily. ‘She says that I lke to be first 
in every thing, and that I do not care how 
backward others are, so long as I keep before 
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all. Mary, is that true? and you, Carrie and 
Jane, you have known me two years, is this 
true of me?” | 

“No, no,” said three eager voices. Then 
Mary Carter turned with scornful eyes on 
Anna. 

«* Anna, if you think the young ladies here 
are to be set against an old friend because 
you chose to say untrue things of her, you 
are mistaken. Whiatever faults we have, we 
are truthful; and I warn you that no one 
who is untruthful will be happy amongst us.” 

Perhaps Mary was a little too warm, but 
she was a high-spirited girl, and the implica- 
tion of Georgie’s character roused all her 
feelings of indignation. The reproof, how- 
ever, took some effect, and for the next few 
wecks affairs went on moresmoothly. Geor- 
gie went on in her usual way, making the 
best use of time, and regularly fulfilling her 
duties. Sometimes she received long, affec- 
tionate letters from her brave, beloved 
Charley. Oh, how earnestly she prayed 
for her absent brother, and how lovingly 
and hopefully she worked for his dear sake ! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE JOY BELLS ARE RUNG. 


‘May we go into the hop gardens, dear 
mamma?” said little Rose: “I am so tired 
of the garden.” 
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_ Yes, my darling; we will have dinner 
early, and spend a long afternoon out of 
doors. That will be very nice, wont it ?” 

“Oh, yes; that will be nice, indeed. I'll 
make such haste with my lessons, and Ally 
will too, I know.” 

Mrs. Graydon’s eyes filled as the delighted 
child flew to her books. | 

Poor little Ally! The grief and the sus- 
pense of the last few weeks had wasted her 
round cheeks, and stolen something from 
their fresh, healthful colour. Mrs. Graydon 
grew anxious as she watched her. The 
children both required change of scene, and 
she rosolved to take them down to the sea- 
side at Northleigh. It will not do for them 
to feel too heavily the weight of anxiety and 
sorrow which presses on our hearts, she 
thought; enough for me to be unhappy. | 
The poor fond mother forgot her own trouble 
as she thought of her children. 

So, the early dinner over, they all went 
in a hop garden, at some distance from the 
house. It was a busy, merry scene. Men 
and women, boys and girls, and little chil- 
dren, were alike working and chatting, 
working and chatting. Now and then a 
merry laugh ran through the field at some 
joke, and every one’s face looked animated. 
The poles were taken up, and being held 
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over large bins, all the ripe, pleasantly- 
scented hops were plucked off. As the 
pickers were paid so much for a bin, the 
faster they picked the more money they 
earned, and therefore any help was gladly 
received. Ally and Rose having found out 
Mary Banister’s daughter, set to work to 
help her in good earnest, and grew much 
interested in the occupation. Soon their 
cheeks glowed with the healthfulness of their 
task ; and the novelty and excitement of the 
scene made their voices glad, and their eyes 
bright. Mrs. Graydon stood at a little dis- 
tance talking to the farmer’s wife, and every 
now and then watching the little eager girls. 
“My children are quite happy now,” she 
said to her companion, “it is a great treat 
for them to come into your hop garden.” 
“We are very pleased to see them,” said 
Mrs. Norris, smilingly. ‘Do you remem- 
ber last year how they helped poor widow 
Grice, and the Captam was with them? 
Have you heard from him lately?” she 
asked with anxiety. 
- Mrs. Graydon shook her head sadly. 
“Still, there are always letters lost in 
time of war,’’ rejoined the other, cheerfully, 
‘‘ we must hope for the best. I am sure 
there is not a soul in the village but would 
rejoice to see him back safe and well.” 
“Thank you for saying so. It would, 
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indeed, be a happy day ; but I dare not hope 
too much.” 

At last the sun set, and Mrs. Graydon, 
with Ally and Rose, turned homeward. As 
they left the field, might be heard several 
remarks like this :— 

“Poor dear lady! How troubled and 
sad-like she looks—and those dear, pretty, 
well-behaved little children. I’m sure I’d 
wake up any winter’s night to ring the bell 
for joy if the Captain came back.”’ 

‘Last year at this time, papa was here,” said 
little Rose, thoughtfully, as they walked home. 

‘And it was just such an afternoon as 
this that we went with him into Mrs. 
Norris’s hop garden, mamma,” said Ally ; 
*“and I remember the sky looked just as it 
does now, and papa talked to us about the 
different stars.” 

“‘ And when he comes back he must tell 
me about the stars,”’ added little Rose, “I 
could not understand it then.” 

So talking, they reached the house. 

“There is a fresh mark of carriage wheels 
up the drive,” said Ally, “I will run in to 
see if any one has been.” 

She ran on before, whilst Mrs. Graydon, 
pale and tired, holding Rose by the hand, 
followed slowly. In the hall, Ally met the 
housemaid, Lucy, who stood half laughing, 
~ half crying, holding open the hbrary door. 
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‘Has any one been, Lucy ?” 

Lucy did not speak, and Ally peeped in 
the library. A gentleman was standing by 
the window looking out, and at hearing her 
he turned round quickly. He was tall and 
pale, and carried his right arm in a sling, 
whilst across his noble forehead was the deep 
scar of a recent wound. 

For one moment Ally stood silent and 
motionless, transfixed by the suddenness of 
her happiness. 

Then she threw herself on his breast with 
a wild, joyful cry. _ 

‘Oh papa, papa! You have come back 
to us safe, and we are happy at last.” 

Then Mrs. Graydon and little Rose entered. 
Of the first deep joy and gratitude of the 
poor anxious wife, I will not speak. She 
felt that she was repaid doubly and trebly 
for her sorrow and for her “anguish and 
patience,” and she welcomed her husband 
with a gladness, too great for words. For 
some time nothing indeed was said by all, 
so unexpected and so complete was their 
happiness. 

But soon the glad news spread, and late 
at night the joy-bells might be heard ringing 
all through Norhurst. The wishes that had 
been expressed in the hop gardens were 
come to pass; and now in the village street 
many and many a voice was heard to 
say : 
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_© The Captain is come back! God bless 
him, and all brave gentlemen like him.” 
Rose soon fell asleep, tired with the ex- 
citement of pleasure; but Ally lay awake 
for hours listening to the joy-bells. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HAPPY DAYS. 


Ou, how happy they were at Norhurst now! . 
The colour re:urned to Mrs. Graydon’s 
cheek, and Ally’s merry laugh might be 
heard, as of old, ringing through the house; 
as to little Rose, she flew from place to 
place, hardiy able to contain her joy. 
Captain Graydon was still very weak, and 
but half recovered from the effects of his 
wounds, and privations; but to have him 
id back again, to look upon his face, and to 
listen to his voice—for this they were indeed 
thankful. 

« And how long must you wear that ugly 
sling ¢”’ asked little Rose, the day after his 
return. “I wish you could take it off, papa.” 

Captain Graydon smiled sadly. 

“I am afraid it must not come off yet, 
Rose.” 

‘But, papa, you could not fight again, if 
they sent for you, with that on.”’ 

i io a 
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‘“No, dear, I shall never be able to fight 
again—at least I fear not.” 

Rose looked up in sorrowful surprise. 

‘But won’t you be able to swing me, and 
to row, as you used todo? Will you never 
be able to use that hand again, papa ?” 

“We shall see, darling; but I am afraid 
not. Ishould like to have gone out again 
to help the brave soldiers, Rose ; but it is of 
no use to go unless ] have two hands, is 1t?” 

‘“* And you are so white and so thin, papa, 
and your forehead is marked with a dark red 
line. Oh, papa, you look so different to 
what you did before you went away.” 

‘‘ But the scar on my forehead is an honour 
and a glory to me, dear. It is a noble thing 
to fight for one’s country, you know.” 

'“ Yet, war is very shocking, papa,”’ said 
Ally, thoughtfully. “It seems so unnatural 
for men to take each other’s lives.” 

“‘ And we were so miserable while you 
were away,” added Rose. 

“ But, papa, dear, do you not think that a 
time will soon come when there shall be no 
more war or fighting? Are not people more 
sensible now, than they used to be, when 
they were dark, and ignorant, and ungov- 
erned? It seems to me very strange that 
men should fight when they are so civilized 
and polished?” Ally said thoughtfully. 

“Tt does seem strange, Ally,’ Captain 
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Graydon replied, “and the question has 
often puzzled wiser and older heads than 
yours. I am of opinion that war will never 
entirely cease from the face of the earth. 
The reasons for my thinking thus, I will try 
and make plain to you. You have studicd 
history, and I see, you know that society in 
the present day is very different to what it 
has ever been. Men are more refined, laws 
are better regulated,—government is more 
liberal and more secure,—the people are 
happier and more enlightened,—education 
is diffused,—but, Ally, the human heart 
remains the same. The same ambition of 
power governs minds, as in the darkest 
ages,—and when such govern the mind of a 
sovereign, unless it was resisted by war,—not 
only our homes, but our thrones would be 
unsafe. Do you understand my meaning ?” 

“‘T believe I do, papa; still war is just as 
shocking. Could not kings or rulers be 
persuaded to be content ?—how many lives 
it would spare—how much misery !” 

“It would imdeed, my child, but the ba- 
lance of power must be maintained at what- 
ever cost, for on it depends the safety of our 
government, and the security of our hearths. 
And now, run and see how cook is getting 
on with the plum-puddings for the poor 
people’s feast to-morrow. You have heard 
enough about politics for one day.” 


4 H . 
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ren ” flew off, and Mrs. 
er hand on her husband’s 


Both the c 
Graydon, plact 
shoulder, said. 

os Ally reasons truly, my Waring, I for 
one, can speak of the miseries of war.” 

Captain Graydon looked*upon the gentle, 
earnest face which still bore the traces of 
intense suffering. 

“This year has wrought changes in both 
of us, Emily,” he said: “I often think it is 
worse for those who wait and watch at home, 
than for those who go into the excitement 
and turmoil of the camp. I would that I 
could have achieved, more for my country, | 
before I returned—” **. s 

“Do not say so, love, for you have done . 
what you could, and even now, if you”—her 
voice trembled, and she added quietly : 

“Even now, if you recover the use of 
your arm, you would be ready to go forth 
into the face of the same danger again !”’ 

Her husband kissed the thin white aad 
which lay on his shoulder. 

a soldier’s wife. And you, would onsite 
ready to meet the same trial again,—to wit 
and look on, in fear and trembling?” * 

“God has supported me. He will always 
support me; and for all that I have suffered, 
oh, Waring, what a reward He has given me!” 

‘And me also. How I have thought on 
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my wife and sidan no gne can tell ; all 
through those dreary day and nights of 
sickness the thought of my dear ones at home © 
has given me courage and strength to live—” 

“Papa, papa!” cried Ally, bursting in, 
flushed and eager with business, “ John says 
he is going to arrange the tables and benches 
for the dinners in the school-rooms; may I 
go and show him how? When we had the 
breaking-up party at school, I helped to 
arrange the supper-room, and I know how 
to place the forms to the best advantage.” 

“TJ am sure you will be invaluable to John 
then,” said Captain Graydon, smiling, “ and 
mamma and I will walk down to the school- 
house too, and if I can get so far, I want to 
go into thé village to call on some poor old 

eople.”’ | 

And, Ally,” said Mrs. Graydon,“do you 
not think that Georgie and your school- 
fellows ought to have a rejoicing to-morrow 
too, in honour of papa’s return ?” 

Ally’s face brightened. 

“That would be delightful.” 

‘‘Then write this afternoon to Georgie, 
and I will give you some money to enclose 
to her, with which she is to have a supper. 
I will also write to Mrs. Windsor, asking © 
a half-holiday for the young ladies.” 

“Thank you—thank you, dear mamma; 
Georgie will be pleased indeed.” 
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_, And who is Georgie?” asked Captain 
Graydon. 
. A very nice girl, papa; a very clever 

girl too, and an orphan. Oh, I am sure 
you would hke Georgie, for she has only 
one relation in the world, a brother, and he 
is at the seat of war.” 

“I remember now your writing to me of 
Georgie. Poor child! Well, Ally, write 
to her, and I sincerely hope your school- 
fellows will have a merry holiday !” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE TWO FESTIVALS. 


AND it would be difficult to say which was 
the merriest party of the two. So happy 
were they at Notting-hill, so happy were 
they at Norhurst. Georgie was wild with 
delight at hearing of Captain Graydon’s 
return, and her joy was spread in a greater 
or less degree through the whole school. 
All unpleasant feelings, all quarrels, were 
forgotten for that one day; and the morn- 
ing Pupils being invited as well, Georgie’s 
party was a large one. The afternoon was 
spent in going to see a very amusing en- 
tertainment at the Egyptian Hall, which 
_ was Mrs. Windsor’s treat, im honour of 
Ally’s good news. Then they returned to a 
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very plentiful tea, followed by dancing and 
other amusements; and finally, a still more 
plentiful supper, provided by Mrs. Graydon’s | 
liberality. When bed-time came, and the 
girls, as usual, clustered round Mrs. Windsor 
to bid her good night, she said clearly :— 

“My dear pupils, you have been all very 
happy to-night,—happy, united, and cheer- 
ful, as you should always be. I have been 
pained for some months at observing a less 
amicable and less pleasant feeling amongst 
you, ‘There have been unladylike disputes, 
uncharitable things said, unchristianlike 
jealousies and quarrels, both in the school- 
room and garden. This is unlike my pupils, 
and I cannot let it go on longer without 
speaking of it. It is impossible for me, 
amongst so many, to judge clearly who is in 
fault only, or who is most in fault; but 
unless such a state of things is done away 
with, I shall lose all confidence in you, and 
thus all will unavoidably suffer alike, the 
imnocent and the guilty. I entreat you to 
begin from this day,—this day which has 
been so signally happy,—to refrain from 
angry feelings, and unamiable, not to say 
childish, disagreements. And now, think 
over my words, and good night.” 

The girls all promised to be more for- 
giving, and unselfish, and gentle in future; 
and thinking of her words went to bed. 
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Meantime, at Norhurst, the day had been 
happy indeed. A dinner of roast beef and 
plum-pudding was provided for all the old 
people of the village, followed by a tea to the 
Sunday-school children, and a supper to the 
bell-ringers. Such a jovial day had not been 
remembcred in Norhurst for many a year. 

« Papa,” said Ally, as she bade him good 
night, “ there is one thing which I want, to 
make me quite happy.” 

«¢ And what is that ?” 

“T should lke poor Georgie to have her 
brother back again.” 

“Tam glad you do not forget others in 
your own enjoyment, Ally; still Georgie’s 
brother is only a youth at present, and can- 
not cxpect to rcturn home for a year or two 
more. Perhaps he may come back loaded 
with honours one of these days, then how 
proud Georgie would be.” 

« She would, indeed.” 

“And Georgie must work hard and get 
more honours, too.’’, 

« And so must I.” 

“ Yes, you have won one already—your 
“Silver Arrow.” 

‘“T shall never love another prize as I do 
that, papa.” 

Why not, Ally ?” 

“ Because, papa, my ‘ Silver Arrow’ makes 
me think of you, and of the ship you went 
out jin and---—” 
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She buried her face on her father’s breast, 
-and murmured : 

‘Oh, papa, when I thought of the ship, 
and of you being .so far away, I felt as if I 
had not loved you half well enough !” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
CONCLUSION.—CHRISTMAS EVE. 


More than a year has passed since Captain 
Graydon’s return, and it is Christmas Eve 
at Norhurst. There is a large family party 
collected round the bright fire ; eee 
them we see Ally and Rose; Ally now 

tall girl of fourteen, and Rose the same 
hittle Sally aired, bright-chceked Rose as 
ever. Ally’s face is unaltered ; pretty she 
will never be, but she has a look of intelli- 
gence and gentleness, that is far, far better 
than beauty ; she is dressed simply, befitting 
her age, with no other ornament than a hitle 
silver brodch, in the shape of an arrow, fas- 
tening her collar, and a wreath of white 
roses “adorning her smooth and neatly ar. 
ranged hair. The wreath was won at the 
last breaking-up, for Ally has been a pupil 
of Mrs. Windsor’s during the past year, and 
has worked hard, and obtained honours. 
Beside Ally sits a slim, dark-haired girl of 
sixteen, dressed in deep black. Her face 
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wears an expression of much sweetness, not 
unmixed with sadness, and at times a tear 
glistens in her eye. My young readers will 
have little difficulty in recognizing Georgie 
Stewart. Poor Georgie! six months after 
Captain Graydon’s return she received the 
official account of her brother’s death. He 
met it gloriously, and had before attained 
the rank of captain. His watch, books, &c., 
and a lock of his bright curling hair, were sent 
to his orphan-sister ; and these, with his por- 
trait, are her dearest treasures. At first the 
trial seemed greater than she could bear, but 
occupation, and the course of time, took the 
first sharpness of her grief away, and she is 
now resigned and cheerful. 

“What shall we do to amuse ourselves 
this evening?” asked Mrs. Graydon, looking 
at the circle round her. 

“Suppose, mamma,” said Ally, “that we 
begin by a game of the Spanish Merchant. 
And you, papa, must think of the story.” 

“Tam quite agreeable to do my best,’’ 
answered Captain Graydon, “and after that 
Ally and Georgie must sing a duet, and little 
Rose shall play her Home sweet Home.” 

Then many stories were thought of, and 
after that, the young people were called on to 
assist in the evening’s amusement, by playing 
and singing. At first, Ally felt shy, as some 
amongst the party were grown-up cousins, of 
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whom she knew but little; still, her good sense 
and her love for her parents prevailed over 
every other feeling, and she did her best. 
Georgie played extremely well, and both 
were much praised. "When the evening was 
over, Mrs. Graydon came to bid the two girls 
good night, in their little room, and said: 

“We are much obliged to you, Georgie, 
for amusing our friends this evening, by 
playing so readily and well. It must bea 
great source of pleasure to yourself, that you 
are able to add so much to that of others.” 

“T am only glad that I have pleased 
you,” Georgie said, with a modest blush. 

“T do wish I could play as well as 
Georgie,”’ said Ally. 

“But you may one day, if you persevere,” 
Mrs. Graydon replied. ‘ Georgie did not 
attain such excellence without a good deal 
of hard work; did you, love?” 

“T have practised hard,”’ Georgie answered, 
“and [have need todoso. Perhaps I should 
have been more idle, but for the thoughts of 
having to earn my own hving.” 

Mrs. Graydon made the orphan sit down 
beside her, and took both her hands in hers. 

“Do you think you could be happy with 
us ?”” she asked of her. 

Georgie looked up wonderingly. 

“You do not understand me, darling,’’ 
Mrs. Graydon continued: “listen then. 
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Whilst my husband has a home for his 
children, he will never let an orphan and a 
soldier’s sister want one. Georgie, our hearts 
are drawn to you by your gentleness and 
sweet patience under so many trials,—will 
you live with us and be our Ally’s sister?” 

The orphan’s heart overflowed with love 
and gratitude, and she covered Mrs. Gray- 
don’s hand with kisses, unable to speak for 
her happy tears. 

“<'We will love you very much,” her kind 
friend continued, “and you will be a great 
comfort to us, and a helpmate to Ally and 
Rose.” 

Georgie smiled through her tears. 

“Tf 1 could but be useful to you or to 
them—oh, I should, indeed, be thankful.” 

“You can be of great use. They will 
learn of you how to be patient under trouble, 
and they will learn of you how to make the 
most of the time and the talents God has 
given them. And now, my child, good 
night, and sleep soundly.” 

She kissed the two girls tenderly, and 
left them. Ally flew into Georgie’s arms. 

“Qh, Georgie,” she cried, “ I shall 
never, never lose you again. What a happy 
Christmas Eve this has been !” 


THE END. 
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